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BISHOP BROOKS. 


THE incidents in the career of Bishop Brooks are few, but his 
points of contact with life have been numerous. In his public 
position he has become an elemental force in the community 
where he is best known, and where his opinions have the weight 
of personal character behind them. In the recent contest over 
his election and confirmation, it was the weight of his character, 
the confidence that he could be trusted, the belief that if he ac- 
cepted a great office he would live faithfully up to its spirit, that 
caused many to vote for him who did not agree with him in points 
of Churchmanship. The way in which he conducted himself dur- 
ing the contest of opinions that prevailed before his confirmation 
was the model of dignity and self-respecting reticence. When 
Charles Sumner was the candidate in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture for United States Senator, he absolutely refused to turn over 
his hand or to say a word to advance his cause. Dr. Brooks was 
equally impassive while his confirmation was delayed, not because 
he was not deeply interested in the event, not because he did not 
feel that he could make himself useful among people in the com- 
munity where he is best known, but because all self-seeking is 
thoroughly foreign to the spirit of the man. His opinions as a 
Churchman had not been hastily formed, and they were not in 
accord with those of the majority of the American bishops. He 
had taken a lower view of the episcopate and the Christian minis- 
try than now prevails in the Episcopal Church. His belief had 
been that the starting-point of the Church of Christ was not with 
the Apostles, but with the one hundred and twenty disciples gath- 
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ered in Jerusalem before the day of Pentecost and waiting for the 
divine blessing, and it will be found that all his ecclesiastical 
opinions are colored by this conception of the first beginnings of 
Christianity. The contest over him was not only a triumph of 
personal character, but the vindication of the right of this view to 
a legitimate place in the church. It is what may be called mod- 
erate Episcopacy, not the denial of any legitimate sacerdotal teach- 
ing, but the identification of the church with the life of the people, 
and the belief that the members of the body of Christ are a royal 
priesthood unto God. 

His acceptance by the House of Bishops on these terms, though 
the result was far from a unanimous consent, enabled him to 
begin his duties untrammeled. He had given no pledges to any- 
body. He entered upon his office in the simple strength of his 
Christian manhood, and had nothing to do but to take up its 
duties and discharge them according to his personal conceptions 
of what a bishop ought to be and to do. It is perhaps too early 
to speak of him at any length in his new office, but at the moment 
of writing he has already held his hundredth confirmation, and 
given to the clergy and people a fair idea of what his work as a 
bishop is to be. His first act after his consecration in Trinity 
Church was to put himself into close and personal relations with 
the candidates for orders in the diocese, making himself their best 
friend and trying to penetrate to the heart of their motive in seek- 
ing the sacred office, and inspiring in them a growing consecration 
of mind and heart to its demands. His visitations have been 
remarkable for their genuineness and simplicity. If he is too 
new in his office to have acquired the fatherly unction which was 
conspicuous in the official services of the late Bishop Paddock, he 
has already shown in his visits to different parishes that he has 
a high conception of what the bishop may be as a spiritual head 
and guide to old and young alike in the parochial and pastoral 
relation. He has made a new departure in his confirmations, 
giving up at that service the usual sermon, and confining himself 
almost entirely to tender and helpful addresses to the newly con- 
firmed. The result has been that he has wonderfully touched the 
hearts and minds of the people in the discharge of his official 
duties, and is setting forth what the ideal bishop may be. In his 
intercourse with the clergy, the bishop is easily lost in the friend, 
and the humblest clergyman in the diocese is sure to receive as 
much attention as those who stand nearest to him. He is univer- 
sally accessible. In earlier days he never denied himself to any 
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caller or neglected to answer a letter, and the habits of those days 
still rule his life. The effect of his episcopate at this early stage 
has been that the bishop and clergy and people in the diocese in 
Massachusetts have become like one large family, and the parental 
rule is so wise and gentle that the head of the diocese is con- 
stantly forgotten in the relations of a personal friend. When 
one of his clergy felt it to be his duty to leave the church and 
enter another communion, he gave him his blessing and treated 
him so kindly that he quickly changed his mind after an experi- 
ence among new-found friends and came back to serve the church 
again under his own direction. If I were at liberty to go behind 
the reserve with which his official life must be treated, 1 could 
furnish many touching incidents of the way in which Bishop 
Brooks has quickly become the veritable head of the diocese and 
gathered up its different interests into his own hands. He has 
repeated in the first six months of his episcopate the success 
which Bishop Wilberforce nearly fifty years ago achieved in the 
diocese of Oxford, which he made the model of what nearly all 
English dioceses have since become ; and if the same modest, ear- 
nest, and consecrated activity continues, and is inspired by the force 
of personal character which will inevitably work into it, Bishop 
Brooks is likely to set forth a new type of what a spiritual leader 
may accomplish in the episcopal office for the American people. 

The impression has prevailed that in early life Dr. Brooks was 
a keen partisan. His training in the evangelical beliefs of Low 
Churechmen at the Alexandria Seminary was not favorable to 
the historical and catholic interpretation of fundamental truth, 
and his early fellowship with men like Maurice and Stanley did 
not help him to understand or appreciate the great ritual devel- 
opment which has been going on since the Oxford Movement 
restored its earlier worship to the Church of England; but 
strongly as his interest has been rooted in evangelical teaching 
and in the humanitarian interpretation of Christianity, no man 
can read his discourses or talk with him freely on ecclesiastical 
affairs, without finding that he is least of all a party man. It is 
said that he has been the chief of American Broad Churchmen, but 
he has never favored a Broad Church organization in this country. 
He has been too good a Churchman to be a partisan, and while 
a member of the Standing Committee in Massachusetts, his broad 
and comprehensive views of ecclesiastical questions were the sur- 
prise and delight of his associates. He has strong and positive 
convictions, but it has always been a principle with him to try to 
understand the other side. 
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On this point he has given his testimony in two lectures entitled 
“ Tolerance,” which were delivered before the students of several 
divinity schools, and which present his settled belief in regard to 
the treatment of persons from whom one differs. Tolerance does 
not mean to him indifference, but, “ first, positive conviction, and, 
second, sympathy with men whose convictions differ from our 
own.” ! In this opinion he accepts the axiom of Frederick Mau- 
rice, who believed that charity is founded on the certainty of 
truth. To use his own words: “Conviction of truth and allow- 
ance of dissent are never in perfect balance and proportion to 
each other ; now one and now the other of them is always in ad- 
rance, as the whole man in this uneven, sidelong fashion moves 
unsteadily forward toward the time when he shall be tolerant of 
his fellow-men just in proportion to the earnestness with which 
he holds his own well-proven truth.”? One who holds this 
conception of tolerance is prepared to be both a positive and a 
many-sided man, and it is in his exposition of this subject that 
one reaches to the fundamental principles which have guided his 
public and private life, and are likely to guide it in the future. 
Stating the same truth in a little different way, he affirms that 
“true tolerance consists in the love of truth and the love of man, 
ach brought to its perfection and living in perfect harmony with 
one another, but that these two great affections are in perfect 
harmony only when they are orbed and enfolded in the yet greater 
affection of the love of God.” ® His definition of tolerance is 
“the willing consent that other men should hold and express 
opinions with which we disagree until they are convinced by 
reason that those opinions are untrue.” * ‘ Cordial, discriminat- 
ing, positive, outspoken, conscientious ; all these things the perfect 
tolerance must be; all these things it is bound to be by its very 
definitions.” ° He holds that there are four concentric circles or 
horizons of life in which one stands related to the declared and 
visible fellowships of men, and that they are all real. “There 
come times in the life of the member of Christ’s church when he 
needs each one of these four horizons of life, times when a close 
foreground of completest sympathy is what his soul requires ; 
times when the middle distance of a more genuire general unity 
of faith, a unity with those who own and love the same Christ, 
differently conceived, or with those whose souls are touched with 
the same great general aspirations in some pagan faith, enlarges 

1 Tolerance, p. 7. 2 1., p. 12. 3 Jb., p. 25. 
4 Ib., p. 49. 5 Jb., p. 51. 
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his view of the presence of God in the world; still other times, 
when nothing short of the great mountain-tops which stand around 
all special human living and thinking will satisfy his gaze.”! It 
is “in forgetfulness of this doctrine of the concentric circles that 
the secret lies of many of the corruptions of the church’s faith 
in life.” The true Churchman stands in the midst of these cir- 
cles and is the centre of them all, “and the first thing of im- 
portance is that each one of the four should be real to their cen- 
tral man and never wholly lost out of his consciousness. It will 
not do for either of them to become unreal; all the others will 
surely suffer if it does. To the true disciple, to the real member 
of the Church of Christ, it must still be a fact of which he is 
aware, and which he thinks most important, that he belongs with 
other Christians who think of Christ differently from himself and 
religious men who never heard of Christ, and with all men simply 
in virtue of their being men, whether they are religious men or 
not.” 2 

Bishop Brooks notes that men can only hold the inmost unity 
of faith who constantly feel the unities of faith which lie be- 
yond. His words are: “I cannot live truly with the men of 
my own church unless I also have a consciousness of common life 
with all Christian believers, with all religious men, with all man- 
kind.” Here is the position of the true Churchman, positive in 
his faith, and extending a true sympathy to the religious spirit 
in the whole of mankind. ‘The Churchman [as he lives in 
the circles of humanity, of religion, of Christianity, and of the 
church] becomes aware that, actually distinct as they are now, 
they are ideally and essentially identical with one another. He 
feels a throb and thrill through all the system, which he finds to 
be the effort of the smaller circle to embrace the larger. Each 
smaller circle is restless and discontented until it at least has 
touched the larger circumference of which it always is aware. 
The special church reaches out and craves to enlarge itself, until 
it shall be able to include within itself all Christianity. Chris- 
tianity is anxious to claim all the religious life of all the world 


for Christ; and true religion grows more and more anxious to 
declare that religion is not something foreign to humanity, that it 
is simply the fullest utterance of human life, that all human life 
which is not religious falls below itself. Not man with religion 
is something more, but man without religion is something less, 
than man.”‘ This is a square and strong statement of the atti- 


1 Tolerance, p. 75. 2 Jb., p. 74. 
3 Th., p. 76. # Ib., p. 77. 
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tude which Bishop Brooks has maintained as a rector and reli- 
gious teacher, and which he is likely to take in the future. A 
nobler conception of what should be the position of an honest and 
earnest believer and Christian teacher in his duty toward his own 
church and toward those who differ from him has seldom, if ever, 
been presented to the world. Bishop Brooks feels deeply the lack 
of right which any part of the church has to the claim of catho- 
licity, unless it is prepared to insist on the claim of universality, 
and in his effort to show what a cordial tolerance ought to be, 
under these cireumstances, he lays down a principle of ecclesias- 
tical fellowship which is not more important than it is catholic 
and practicable in the divisions of American Christianity :— 

“So long as any church is aware that there are Christians to whom 
she, as she is now constituted, cannot open her doors, she must be more 
than content — she must be thankful and rejoice that there are forms of 
worship and groups of believers in which those Christians, for whom she 
has no place, may find fellowship with one another, and feed their souls 
with truth. While she is ever trying to make her own embrace more 
large, to bring herself into a true identity with the absolute Christianity, 
she will be glad enough that in the mean time the souls for which she has 
no place are not to go unhoused, but that there are other Church Homes 
than her own in which they may live, that she is not the whole church, 
that in the largest and truest sense the church, even to-day, does em- 
brace all servants of Christ in their innumerable divisions. Such souls 
there must be, so long as there is no church in the world which is exactly 
coincident, no church which makes the standards of her membership ex- 
actly the same, — not one whit more as well as not one whit less than the 
standard, by which a man would have a right to count himself and to 
think that Christ would count him a true servant of the Lord of Chris- 
tians. If there are two circles, one less than the other, those who live in 
the space between the two must be accounted for. This is the ground 
on which the man and the minister who believes most enthusiastically in 
his own church may yet keep — nay, must yet keep —a true tolerance 
for other churches.” ? 


This view of the nature of church unity and of what consti- 
tutes true tolerance in the position of a Churchman toward others 
opens the way to a statement of the religious beliefs upon which 
Bishop Brooks has laid most emphasis as a Christian teacher. 
Late in September, 1876, he preached a sermon in Trinity Church 
on the enlarging aspects of Christianity as they had been devel- 
oped in his own deepening convictions of what had then been no 
short period of ministry or study. What he then attempted was 

1 Tolerance, p. 82. 
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to bring together and recount what had been his own growing 
convictions about religion, what truths had come out into increas- 
ing prominence and given more and more controlling color to 
his thought during many years. While reporting them as his 
own experience, he presented them as aspects of truth into which 
God had been leading very many, and which were characterizing 
the whole spirit of our time. He said : — 


“ First of all, both in time and importance among religious growths, I 
put the increased conviction that all the truths and doctrines of Christian- 
ity are to be considered as essential and not arbitrary. The difference is 
this: that which is essential results necessarily from the nature of things 
themselves, and could not be otherwise than it is ; that which is arbitrary 
depends upon the arbitrium or choice or will of some person who might 
have chosen differently and so changed the whole. That which is essen- 
tial was conceived of as being in conformity with uniform and definite 
principles ; that which is arbitrary is conceived of as the result of special 
determination or arrangement. The difference is clear. All the ordi- 
nary activities of the world, such as the processes of nature, are regarded 
as essential ; they result from the nature of things; but the processes of 
religion are often conceived of as purely arbitrary, the result of a will of 
God upon principles of which we can know nothing. The consequence is 
that religious processes, the way in which our souls are treated, the laws 
of spiritual life and destiny being wholly different in their origin from 
the processes with which we are familiar, acquire a look of unreality. 
Christianity has a tendency to become fantastic. . . . It loses natural- 
ness. The good tendency, which I recognize and rejoice in, is to get 
rid of this, to look upon religious doctrines and spiritual processes as 
essential, not as arbitrary. This or that happens to the soul of man 
because it must, because it is as inevitable for it as it is for fire to burn or 
for frost to freeze. Its causes have been preparing and the result must 
come. It is essential. It is in the very essence of things. God does 
not step forth and declare a faith to a being who has been prepared 
for no such destiny, saying ‘ Be happy’ to one whom He might condemn 
to misery, saying ‘ Be wretched ’ to. one whom He might invite to bliss. 
It is not arbitrary, as that would be. God’s word is the sublime an- 
nouncement of that which is eternally, inevitably necessary, declaring 
that true which is true, which has in it the essence of truth, and pro- 
nouncing destinies which are written in the very nature of the beings 
whom He dooms. 

* All this change from the arbitrary to the essential aspect of religion 
I hold to be a very great one. It throws its light upon every side. It 
brightens everything and it deepens everything. It is the growing dis- 
position of our time, and one in which we all share. No doubt it has its 
connections with the other habits of our age, with its love of physical sci- 
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ence and its study of nature and her laws. But we must not on that 
account mistrust it. It is thoroughly consistent with, nay, I hold that it 
is productive of reverence and love. It does not do away with the super- 
natural, but it believes that the supernatural, like what we call the natural, 
is all pierced through and through with those great beams of necessary 
principles and inevitable laws which give to any world its solidity and 
strength. It chooses to look at God, not as a fitful omnipotence, 
choosing each hour’s color by that hour’s whim, but as essential law in 
whom all things move by moral necessities, which He cannot change, 
unless He changes himself and is no longer God. So it does Him the 
profoundest honor. 

“But I shall make this claim clearer, if I take, one after another, a 
number of the Christian truths and show in each of them the difference 
between the essential and the arbitrary aspect. There it may be brought 
out very distinctly, and show just how much it involves. Shall we take 
first the proof of God’s reward and punishment? They certainly are 
his. No blessing and no curse can come to us in this or any other world 
that does not come from Him. But evidently there are two ways of 
regarding them. They are either the necessary results, the inevitable 
flower, of the goodness or the sin themselves bound up in their very 
natures, so that they must come where the goodness or the sin has come. 
That is the idea of essentialness. Or they are the decrees of God award- 
ing their appropriate deserts to each different kind of life, not conceived 
of as linked to the life naturally and essentially, but by the choice of 
God. That is the arbitrary idea. Under the essential idea of punishment 
and reward they are like the fruits of trees which must bear that fruit 
and could bear no other. Under the arbitrary idea they are like crowns 
of fire or of gold set by the will of a king upon the heads of his servants 
who, he thinks, have served him badly or well. The poor sinner suffer- 
ing in eternity, —I may see in his suffering the necessary consequence 
of his sin, which not even God could have hindered so long as the sin 
was there. Or I may see in it the vengeance with which an angry God 
has lashed the soul that has offended Him. The saint who has entered 
into everlasting bliss, — his joy is either a necessary result, the flaming 
token of his holiness, or it is the premium which God has given him in 
witness of his approbation. I know that both ideas are true, that both 
hold the sovereignty of God intact. Perhaps, carried to the bottom, they 
are not two, but one. It is God who punishes and rewards, whether He 
has put the power of reward and punishment in the nature of the acts 
themselves or holds it in his own hand. But here I certainly hold that 
it is a growth, a something to be thankful for, a truer and a larger know- 
ledge, when in the thought of a period or in the thought of an individual, 
the essential idea more and more preponderates, when holiness is con- 
ceived of as rewarding itself by its own necessary development into hap- 
piness, and sin is seen punishing itself by its necessary development into 
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suffering. It satisfies our moral nature. It furnishes a stronger and 
steadier strain of action. It brings the future and this life nearer to- 
gether. It makes sin all the more terrible. It substitutes for the terror 
of the slave who does not know where the blow is striking, the reason- 
able fear of the man who is sure that his sin will find him out. It makes 
holiness all the more winning. It substitutes for the vague hope of the 
favorite who trusts that he is somehow meriting some kind of reward 
whose nature is as yet wholly strange to him, the patient expectation of 
the son who finds himself already growing into his place in his father’s 
house as he acquires more and more fully his father’s character. 

“Or take another truth, the truth of God’s forgiveness of the soul 
that comes to Him. There are certainly here the two ideas. The old 
belief in election made it arbitrary. God called and welcomed and for- 
gave whom He pleased. The doctrine of fitness makes it essential. 
God will forgive and welcome all that He can, — whoever is capable of 
pardon, by penitence, by submission, shall have it. We see some poor 
soul coming up to God, nay, shall we put ourselves in the midst of the 
eternal picture, and say we see the prodigal of the parable who all these 
years has been coming to his father’s house? Once more the father stands 
there at the door and waits for him, nay, by and by he cannot wait. He 
runs and falls on the returning sinner’s neck and kisses him. What does 
this welcome and forgiveness mean? Shall we say that the father weighed 
the reception and rejection as if he might have given either, and pre- 
ferred the reception? There is something surely deeper than that. It 
was in the nature of the Father and the Son that the moment the son 
repented and submitted the father forgave him. It was in their very 
essential being and their necessary relation to each other. And it is in 
the very nature of God that when one of his children yields and repents, 
the divine arms open and the divine heart receives him. There is no 
deliberation, no delay. Man’s repentance and God’s forgiveness are like 
sound and echo. 

“Or, to go a little further back and take the doctrine of conversion, 
How is it that a man turns to God and is brought into the new life? It 
is possible for us to dwell upon the mysteriousness of the change, — to 
see in it a choice of God, a strange and unaccountable visitation of his 
spirit, which took a soul and, by some process wholly beyond our ken, 
wholly unlike the processes which we do understand, brought it from 
death to life, from hardness and selfishness to tenderness and obedience. 
Sometimes that may be the most impressive thought about it all, but cer- 
tainly the great change becomes more beautiful and solemn the more we 
see how natural it is, how in it there are no new fantastic processes, but 
the most primary and noblest powers of our human nature are working 
at their healthiest and best. It awes me when I think that God may 
come and by a thunderclap change me into another man. It spiritualizes 
and ennobles me when I discover that all my most familiar powers are 
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capable of divine use, and that by them, by their most natural and 
healthy exercise, I may come into the new life of God. I have but to 
let my gratitude embrace his mercy, and let gratitude grow into love, and 
love ripen into obedience, and obedience do its necessary task of assimi- 
lating me to Him whom I obey. Conversion is not something strange 
and unnatural. To be the new man in Christ Jesus is to be fully and 
thoroughly a man. 

“‘ Again, it seems perhaps as if this progress, of which we are speak- 
ing, could not come in at all with reference to the profoundest mysteries 
of our faith, the deep wonders of the Incarnation and Atonement. And 
yet there is certainly something corresponding to it there. We come, I 
think, to feel that those great mysteries, unmatched and wondrous as 
they are, may be, nay, surely are, in no sense unnatural, that we under- 
stand them best if we think of them as thoroughly natural, involving 
nature too high for us to measure, but which lives by the same principles 
whose lower operations we are always tracing. More and more clear it 
grows to me that He who lived in Palestine, and whose story is written 
in the Gospels, was different from every other being in the universe, the 
manifestation of God, whom other men have imitated, but who was in 
Him, and that what He did therefore was unique. His power over man, 
the way in which his life and death brought man and man together, was 
unlike the work that any other being could accomplish or attempt. All 
this grows plainer as we think more and more upon the wondrous story, 
but clearer also grows the certainty that the Incarnation was the consum- 
mation of that showing of God to man which had been going on ever since 
man began to be. He had shone forth in Nature. He had uttered him- 
self in the laws of life. In Jesus He made the human flesh his vehicle, 
and came to man through the interpretation of manhood ; and the same 
disposition toward man which had brought all his other exhibitions 
brought this last. And his Atonement, which some men make, and many 
men call so horrible, — there, too, we come to see how natural are the 
divinest things. Christ gave himself for man with a richness, a freedom, 
a power that no man has ever equaled, but it was the consummate sacri- 
fice which is suggested and represented in every sacrifice of one man for 
another, and its wondrous power is faintly foreshadowed in the way in 
which such a sacrifice always draws the soul of him for whom it is made 
to Him who makes it, and through Him to all the purity and divinity in 
which He belongs. The glory of the other world’s enlightenment will be 
that we shall see that these great wonders, the Incarnation and the Atone- 
ment, were not unnatural and monstrous, but the completion of the most 
familiar processes, the fulfillment of the most familiar principles, of life ; 
and it is a growth in our religion as we more and more fully perceive 
this same truth now. 

“It is more plain, perhaps, when we think about the Christian Church. 
There the distinction between the essential and the arbitrary ideas is very 
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clear. What is the church? How did Christ make it ?—for that He 
did make it all Christians will agree. Did He construct a system, decree 
a government, designate officers, establish a perpetual economy by the 
direct interposition of his divine authority? Or did He establish prin- 
ciples; set truths at work which of themselves were freely to shape the 
outward form in which they were to live? That to a certain extent He 
did the first there can be no doubt. That he ordained an outward 
church, established sacraments, intended a ministry, there can be no 
doubt; but more and more, the longer I am in the church and in the 
ministry, it appears plain to me that He did not order the details of the 
church’s government, or appoint the grades or functions of its ministers. 
He left that to be essential; to proceed, that is, out of the essence or 
nature of the Christian life itself declaring its own needs. He taught 
his truth, He gave his spirit, He sent his ministers; but He did not 
make bishops, priests, and deacons ; He did not establish any pattern of 
worship; He did not declare how or when his sacraments should be ad- 
ministered. All those things shaped themselves out of the free life of 
the Church. They came after the Gospel, not before it. They are free 
to change as the Gospel, always the same, changes its attitude towards 
each changing age. Surely we must set this down, for there is strength 
and freedom in the conviction that the constitution and action of the 
Christian Church is not arbitrary, arranged by Christ beforehand in its 
details, but in large part essential, left by Him to be shaped freely out of 
the needs of the personal Christian life to which primarily his thought 
and anxiety were given. 

‘Let me touch one point more. Nowhere is the distinction between 
the essential and the arbitrary ideas more plain than in reference to the 
sacraments which Christ ordained. Nowhere does the natural tendency 
of men’s minds, to one idea or the other, more distinctly show itself. 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are not powerless forms. They work 
great results in men’s lives. You and I who receive baptism once, and 
who have received the Lord’s Supper many times, are witnesses of their 
power; we carry their consequences in our character, and are different 
to-day from what we should have been without them. What is the nature 
of their power? Is it arbitrary? Must we simply say, ‘God has de- 
creed that he who comes to the font and is baptized shall receive spiritual 
good’? ‘God has chosen that the man who partakes of the Lord’s 
Supper shall be spiritually strengthened’? Or is it essential? Can we 
see how out of the very nature of the sacrament the power comes? 
Shall we say, ‘ Baptism is an utterance of faith, a claiming of position, 
and the faith is strengthened, the position is assured, by the perpetual 
inevitable necessity of human nature’? The Lord’s Supper is the con- 
fession of dependence and the pledging of consecration. It could not 
help confirming and clarifying both. Christ’s institution of them both 
did not endow them with power, but opened the fountain of essential 
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power that was already in them. It was not like his turning of water 
into wine, but rather like his feeding the multitude upon five loaves of 
bread. It brought out, that is, and multiplied by his consecration of it, 
the essential power of the sacramental action. Here, as I have already 
intimated, some men’s primary dispositions make them look more at the 
arbitrary, and other men’s minds more at the essential side of the sacra- 
mental truth, For myself, the very richness of the sacraments lies in 
my recognizing, and deepens as I recognize, more and more, how natural 
they are, how free from anything like magic; how they employ and 
illustrate the simplest and broadest laws of human nature ; how their 
mystery is the mystery of perfect light, and not of darkness. 

** But I must not add to these illustrations. I have multiplied them 
almost without scruple, because so only could I make the idea perfectly 
distinct. I hope I have not failed in this. It is the growing perception 
of the essentialness of all religion as a true sign of Christian progress. To 
look on all the great events of Revelation as not unnatural and isolated, 
but as the supreme embodiments of those principles of divine government 
and influences of divine love, of which the world is full, — to look on all 
our religious experiences as affected through the powers to which all our 
other experiences appeal ; to see the spiritual issue of every action latent 
and waiting in the act itself, —all this, I earnestly believe, strengthens 
and establishes our belief. It roots our faith in our life. It does not de- 
stroy mystery. God forbid. It rather increases it. It takes the sacred- 
ness and mystery which have been crowded into a few spots and spreads 
them richly through our life, making it all mysterious and sacred. It 
clarifies responsibility. It exorcises magic. It makes God and the 
things of God intelligible. It blesses mind and heart alike, and so it 
is a noble and blessed growth, for which a man may well thank God.” ? 


The convictions expressed in this sermon present, as in a focus, 
the outline and spirit of the religious teachings of Bishop Brooks 
in a more concise form than I know where to find them in any of 
his published writings. In none of his discourses is it his habit 
to develop his beliefs in logical form. He preaches sermons, not 
to teach theology, but to bring men to surrender their minds to 
the truth and their wills to God, and his theology is presented 
always incidental to this end. By going through his published 
volume, opinions will be found expressed here and there which 
convey a more complete view of what in this sermon is expressed 
as a statement of growths into things esgential, and a few of these 
passages are here given in order to further illustrate the prin- 
ciples which have guided his life and the convictions on which he 
has acted. In speaking of the influence of formalism in ecclesi- 
astical and religious methods, he says : — 


1 Taken, by permission, from an unpublished sermon. 
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“When a man tells me that religion cannot stand unless the church be 
just so organized, or that God will be lost out of men’s thoughts unless 
you teach certain traditional things about Him and worship Him with a 
certain ritual, that man seems to me to be an unbeliever of the most 
dangerous kind. He has lost his real faith in God and Christianity and 
the church by his very devotion to the means, or second causes, through 
which they work. . . . Our jealousy for certain forms, our magnifying 
their importance, our fear that Christianity will not stand if we do not 
state and utter it just so, — what is it all at the bottom but the lack of 
faith in Christianity itself, in its vital power and its original truth? Dog- 
matism and ritualism are all wrong when they think themselves supremely 
believing. Both are really symptomatic forms of unbelief. Whenever 
a man believes that only his machinery can save the nation or the church, 
he is a disbeliever in the vital force by which the nation or the church 
lives.” ? 


On the principle of authority in religion he speaks with no un- 
certain conviction : — 


“That comes only when a seeker after truth dares to believe that God 
himself sends to every one of his children the truth which that child 
needs; that while God uses the Bible, the church, and the experience of 
other souls as channels for his teaching, He himself is always behind 
them all as the great teacher and the final source of truth; that He bids 
each child in his family to use the powers which belong distinctively to 
him and apprehend truth in that special form in which the father chooses 
to send it into his life. It is this directness of relationship to God, it is 
this appeal of the life directly to Him, it is this certainty that no author- 
ity on earth is so sacred but that every soul may — nay, that every soul 
must — judge of its teachings by its own God-given faculties enlightened 
and purified by devout consecration to God; it is this which makes the 
true experience of faith. What comes to the soul in such an experience 
is not infallible certainty on all the articles on which man craves enlight- 
enment, but it is something better. It is an hourly communion with the 
Lord cf truth. It is a constant anxiety to turn the truth, which He has 
already shown, into obedience, and a constant eagerness to see what new 
truth He may be making known. It is a thorough truthfulness.” * 


This statement throws a flood of light upon his strong belief in 
the reality of intercourse with God, and upon his conviction that 
the highest faculties of man are given for this purpose. 

The underlying principle in his teaching is that of personality, 
the belief that sin is a matter of personal defilement, and that 
holiness is a personal building up of the life into likeness to the 
personal Christ. The central truth of Christianity to him is the 


1 Sermons, p. 161. 2 Candle of the Lord, p. 282. 
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personality of Christ, and all the thought and purpose. of his re- 
ligious teaching is to bring men into the acceptance of his divine 
personality as their own principle of life. This principle of per- 
sonality pervades everything that he has written. In his essay 
on “ The Pulpit and Popular Skepticism ” he says : ‘ The reasser- 
tion of the fact that Christ is Christianity, and that not to hold 
that this or that concerning Him is true, but to follow Him with 
love and with that degree of knowledge of Him that has been 
given us is to be a Christian,”! is the fundamental idea at the 
basis of all his teaching. The Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment to him is in the person of Christ, and to accept Him with 
the intellect, with the will, with the heart, in utter loyalty and self- 
surrender, is to drive out sin and to begin the building up of a 
new life. His general principle is thus expressed : — 


“ Personality is the only power in which mystery can become real and 
vital and practical. You describe thought, love, hope, fear, life itself, 
and men are all bewildered. You set a living, loving, thinking, hoping, 
fearing man before them, and without the loss of one particle of the mys- 
tery which your abstractions try to describe, the emotion, the condition, 
the being is instantly real and realized. A child learns life in the inter- 
pretation of fatherhood. Now, if at the bottom the secret of skepticism 
is the unreality of religion to the skeptical soul; if it is not mystery, 
bat the inability to seize and realize mystery, that makes the trouble ; if 
we believe in a Christ so completely powerful that once perfectly present 
with the human soul He must master it and it must yield to Him ; if the 
reason why men doubt Him is that they do not, cannot, will not see Him, 
then I think it must be certain that what they need is a completer, liver, 
presentation of his personality, so that He shall stand before them and 
claim what always was his claim, ‘ Believe in Me,’ not ‘ Believe this or 
that about Me,’ but ‘ Believe in Me.’ That always is the faith of the 
Gospels. ‘They had no creed but Christ. Christ was their creed. And 
it is the glory of the earlier Church that it had for its people no de- 
manded creed of abstract doctrine whatsoever. In the venerable wis- 
dom of the Apostolic symbol it believed in Father, Son, and Spirit, the 


2 


one Eternal God.” ? 


In the same paper he also says that in the personal conception 
of Christianity lies the only combination of stability with prog- 
ress by which the larger thought and knowledge of religious 
things that comes with one’s individual growth can be adjusted 
to a living faith. 

In this statement lies the secret of the method which Bishop 
Brooks adopted from the first as a preacher. The single and 


1 Princeton Review, March, 1879. 2 Ibid. 
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primary purpose of all his sermons is to come at once into con- 
tact with personality in men, and all his illustrations of truth are 
expressed in terms which set forth what is the determining spirit 
in man. He is always concrete in his purpose. His point is to 
bring the individual into personal contact with Christ, and to 
accomplish this he bends his energies, his thought, his culture, 
and all his moral power to show to men what is their weakness 
or deficiency, and what are the attractive qualities in the person 
of Christ. The subjects of his sermons are greatly diversified, 
and their treatment is so rich and varied that the thought and 
illustrations captivate the listener or reader, apart from the 
purpose of the preacher, and yet the central purpose is always 
the same. He grasps each one’s points of contact with life and 
brings him to a personal conception of what it is to be a disciple 
of Christ. I have never heard him preach a sermon and I have 
never read a discourse of his where this highest and supreme 
claim was sacrificed to moral and spiritual entertainment. The 
very structure of his sermons bears witness to this vitalizing 
process. Master as he is of literary form and concise expression 
and the graces of style, he is never able to stop iong enough 
to dally with his gifts. They are consecrated to a purpose, and 
his aim is so high and earnest that they are mainly used to 
help him to fulfill the great aim of his preaching. The only vol- 
ume of his discourses in which this literary gift is allowed any 
freedom is that which contains his sermons preached in English, 
churches, and even here it finds somewhat scant expression. The 
same characteristic is found in Robertson’s sermons and in Car- 
dinal Newman’s. In each instance the preacher uses his gifts in 
subordination to his purpose. This recognition of the highest 
aim is also the secret of success. All great preachers have been 
men who reached out at once to what is highest and supreme in 
men, and have refused to appeal to anything less. This is the 
secret of their success. It flatters the persons whom they ad- 
dress ; it opens the way to their minds and hearts; and when the 
conquest is made on the great lines, everything subordinate falls 
into place. Bishop Brooks rises into the ranks of the great 
preachers because he is a man of great gifts, and because his 
mind is always directed to central things. Every sermon which 
he preaches marches straight out in its development from a par- 
ticular point to the statement of a universal truth or principle, and 
to its relation to the life of God in the soul of man. Without 
expressing in formal words a system of theology in definite form, 
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he appeals at all times to convictions which have their roots in 
a complete philosophy of religion. His mind is self-active, always 
working from within, always moving toward what is central, 
always proceeding to universals. He is so constantly working 
out his own ideas along the higher planes of thinking and believ- 
ing, that he reaches his conclusions independently of others, and 
his reading and his intercourse with men are chiefly useful in fur- 
nishing illustrations of his own convictions. It is a rare thing for 
him to quote an authority or refer to his experience or reading 
in support or illustration of his propositions. Even his rapid 
speaking is undoubtedly controlled by this mental vigor, which 
exults and delights in pouring itself forth whenever it has occa- 
sion. The rush of his thoughts and feelings is such that the 
words can hardly be spoken fast enough to keep up with the ideas. 
His use of simple language, the severity and the plainness of his 
style, grows out of the concentration of thought, which seeks the 
most direct expression. The same habit of mind is illustrated in 
his occasional speeches and addresses. However special may be 
the starting-point, he always lifts his speech to beyond the time 
and place into the higher thought to which it relates. 
Bishop Brooks is an individualist. In approaching society and 
studying life, he sees the man before he recognizes the institu- 
tion to which he belongs. This is illustrated in his “ Lectures 
on Preaching,” and in his Bohlen Lectures on “The Influence 
of Jesus,” a very remarkable study of the human life of our 
Lord, something in the style of “ Ecce Homo,” and an attempt 
to show the reality of that life on its human side. In both vol- 
umes it is the individual conception of life which is insisted upon. 
Frederick Maurice was both an individualist and an institution- 
alist. Bishop Brooks has intense sympathy with him in his strong 
appeal to the human consciousness and in his conception of the 
Person of Christ, but he falls below Maurice in his view of society 
as an organism and of institutions as the chief agencies by which 
society is controlled. Nothing which he has written has the con- 
structive purpose which marks Maurice’s “ Kingdom of Christ.” 
He is comprehensive and universal in his views of men and things. 
He is quick to see all sides of a question. Humanity as a whole, 
life as a whole, human activity as a whole, the application of 
truth to life as a whole, the life of God in the soul of man as a 
whole, — these expressions represent the flow of his thought and 
feeling and control his action, but when he looks out upon society, 
and takes a constructive view of its institutions and regards it as 
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an organism, his expression in word and deed is that of a posi- 
tive individualist, a confirmed optimist, a man who believes that 
the movement of ethical thought will lift us above the evils which 
men undertake to reform, and who trusts more to the renewal of 
the individual through changes in personal character than to the 
reform of the world by associated energies. What may be his 
development as a bishop in laying hold of the constructive agen- 
cies, in which people serve God by working together, cannot be 
anticipated, but it would seem as if this limitation were tempera- 
mental and constitutional. 

This study of the opinions and convictions of Bishop Brooks 
gives an understanding of the totality of the man which explains 
the fact of his eminence and furnishes an adequate reason for 
his success. He has in a rare degree the quality of sympathy. It 
affects his imagination, and enables him to see and appreciate and 
interpret the thoughts of others. It acts upon his will, and gives 
him the power to restrain himself from acts which would put up 
bars between himself and others. It affects his emotional nature, 
and opens his heart to large and free communion with others. It 
affects his judgment, and makes him a well-rounded man, whose 
large common sense in important matters can be depended upon. 
It enters into his whole conception of life, so that when he stands 
up before an audience and begins to think with reference to them, 
it puts him in immediate and close communion with them. You 
feel this in the very look and bearing of the man before you. It 
is his atmosphere, his unconscious expression of himself, and the 
moment he begins to speak, the conditions are ripe for a proper 
understanding between him and the people whom he is addressing. 
He needs no elocution, no tricks of expression, to secure attention. 
It is a mutual engagement from the start. You feel the sincerity 
and the manhood of the preacher. He once remarked that “he 
who is most powerful in strengthening faith in people’s lives by 
the way in which the power of faith is uttered through his own 
character is the successful preacher,” and this is the charm which 
lies hidden in the man and breaks out like gleams of light as 
he proceeds with his discourse. The rapid utterance, the toss of 
the head, the frequent looking up from the audience, the lack 
of gestures suited to the word are entirely forgotten in the com- 
munication of his thought to the people. Even the imposing 
physique is lost sight of. The very form of the sermon itself 
is forgotten. Silently, gradually, the speech, whether written or 


unwritten, becomes the contact of soul with soul, the wrestling of 
VOL. xvii. — NO. 101. 30 
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a master in dealing with the whole of life, which goes on between 
the preacher and those before him. I never have met one who 
could define the oratory of Bishop Brooks. It is easier to say what 
it is not than to analyze what it is. Itis the flowing together of so 
many qualities which come-out from the man himself in his speech 
that it cannot be defined, and yet its effect is due to mental and 
spiritual laws that are in happy combination. It is, after all, 
his favorite principle of personality, which he once described as 
“the only power in which mystery can become real and vital and 
practical.” Bishop Potter expressed, at the close of the sermon 
preached at his consecration, in words which cannot be improved, 
the almost ineffable communication of grace and light which char- 
acterizes his preaching, and has caused people to hang upon his 


lips : — 


“It is not learning, nor eloquence, nor generosity, nor insight, nor the 
tidal rush of impassioned feeling which will most effectually turn the dark 
places in men’s hearts to light, but that enkindling and transforming tem- 
per which forever sees in humanity, not that which is bad and hateful, but 
that which is lovable and redeemable, — that nobler longing of the soul 
which is the indestructible image of its Maker. It is this—this endur- 
ing belief in the redeemable qualities of the vilest manhood — which is 
the most potent spell in the ministry of Christ, and which it seems to me 
you have never for an instant lost out of yours.” * 


It is a great thing that a man with the unique gifts possessed 
by Dr. Brooks and with twenty years’ experience during mature 
life among all sorts of New England people should be placed in 
the office of a bishop in that part of New England where the an- 
tagonism to Episcopacy has been stronger than anywhere else in 
America, and where the conflict between historical Christianity 
and modern thought and life is unceasing. If such a man has 
the qualities of leadership which enable him to give direction to 
religious forces, he soon comes to have a wonderfully shaping in- 
fluence upon the social and religious life of the people, and it is 
just this position which Bishop Brooks has come to occupy in our 
New England society. Too much a son of the Puritans to ever 
forget that their blood is in his veins, and too loyal a Churchman 
ever to forget the great principles of historical and organic Chris- 
tianity, the antagonisms between the conceptions of Christianity 
which have divided the English-speaking world are constantly 
finding in him their reconciliation. In his word and deed they 


1 Waymarks, 1870-1891, p. 382. 
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become complementary to one another. The Episcopal Church 
during his administration of the diocese will not be engaged in in- 
sulting those who have been educated in Puritan traditions, and the 
children of the Puritans will no longer find it possible to maintain 
their hostile attitude toward the children of the Church of Eng- 
land. Bishop Brooks will never cease to be a Puritan because he 
has taken the spirit of New England too deeply into his life to 
lose its vitalizing power, and it remains for him to show that it is 
possible for an Anglican bishop to be the type of what the Puri- 
tans failed to find in the cruel days when Archbishop Laud was 
at the head of the English Church. His own ecclesiastical and 
religious position represents the two principles in happy combi- 
nation which have been working apart since the English Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. On this point of unity of religious forces 
he has said : — 


“T do not see the slightest promise in any dimmest distance of what 
is called the organic unity of Christendom on the basis of Episcopacy or 
upon any other basis. Ido not see the slightest chance of the entire 
harmonizing of the Christian doctrine through the Christian world, that 
dream which men have dreamed ever since Christ ascended into heaven, 
that sight which no man’s eye has seen in any age. But I do see signs 
that, keeping their different thoughts concerning Him and his teach- 
ings, men, loyal to Christ, owning his love, trusting his love, may be 
united in the only union which is really valuable wherever his blessed 
name is known. In that union, and in that alone, can I find myself truly 
one alike with Origen and Athanasius and Augustine, alike with Luther 
and with Zwingle and with Calvin and with St. Francis and with Bishop 
Andrewes and with Dr. Channing, alike with the prelate who ordains me 
and with the Methodist or Baptist brother who is trying to bring men to 
the same Christ in the same street where I am working. And no union 
which will not include all these ought to wholly satisfy us, because no 
other will fully satisfy the last great prayer of Jesus.” * 


This declaration is in happy accord with the spirit in which the 
common work of all Christian people must be done. It does not 
mean that Bishop Brooks will neglect his own flock in order to 
take care of those who do not belong to his fold. It means that 
he is in sympathy with the largest interpretation of our Christian 
life in its relation to society in New England and in this country, 
and that he stands immutably for what we all mean by American 
Christianity. It is believed that his Episcopate will be so marked 
by fidelity to his own part of the church, and by such eminent and 


1 Princeton Review, March, 1879. 
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eandid sympathy with those people over whom he does not have 
spiritual charge, that in some sense its blessing as well as its in- 
fluence will be felt by all Christian congregations. 

The crowning fact in his life has been his thorough identifica- 
tion with the life of the people. This is seen in his unwillingness 
to accept any definition of the Church of America which is less 
than “the great total body of Christianity in America, in many 
divisions, under many names, broken, discordant, disjointed, often 
quarrelsome and disgracefully jealous, part of part, yet as a whole 
bearing perpetual testimony to the people of America of the 
authority and love of God, of the redemption of Christ, and of 
the sacred possibilities of man.” It is this conception of ecclesi- 
astical life which conveys the largeness and the inclusiveness of 
his vision, his human sympathies, and his Christian common sense. 
* The Episcopal Church’s only real chance of powerful life,” in 
his opinion, “ is in the more and more complete identification of 
herself with the genius and national life of America.” It is this 
identification with our national life which seems to be. foremost 
in his work in the part of the church to which he belongs. As a 
man, as a Christian, and as a bishop he is not willing to shut 
himself up from the whole American Church, not willing to be 
isolated from the great tides of life in the nation, not willing 
to think of the kingdom of God except as coextensive with hu- 
manity. He stands for all that is vital and fundamental in our 
common Christianity, and his work as a bishop will be to bring 
the Episcopal Church into quicker and stronger sympathy with 
the American people. It means everything in the thoughts of 
the best men when such a person becomes an influential member 
of the House of Bishops and is able to illustrate in his own life 
and character the ideal of what all men are longing to see in a 
spiritual leader. 


Julius H. Ward. 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES TO MODERN RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


ENGLAND is the only Protestant nation which succeeded in re- 
forming and perpetuating the Roman Catholic hierarchy. All 
the forerunners of the Reformation had made the attempt. John 
Hus explained, ‘without explaining quite away, transubstantia- 
tion, prayers for the dead, image worship, and all the Roman 
dogmas, and finally laid down his life rather than separate from 
the church of his fathers. The German reformers reduced to the 
lowest terms the demands which they were obliged to make in the 
Augsburg confession. They hoped to the last that the great 
schism might be avoided. Melanchthon made further concessions, 
retained only a few doctrines which were absolutely necessary, 
and prolonged the struggle for compromise after the death of 
Luther. John Calvin gave up the attempt and carried the whole 
continent of Europe with him. One united reformed and Catho- 
lic Church became the object of all prayer and work under the 
lead of the greatest of the reformers of the sixteenth century. In 
Germany, Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Poland, 
Spain, and Italy, at the death of Calvin in 1564, the reformed 
churches had discarded the government and the ritual of Roman- 
ism completely. 

There were two obstacles to this uncompromising reformation 
in England. Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell had succeeded in 
making an absolute monarchy of the government. Parliament 
met only to sanction the royal decrees. Atevery mention of the 
absent king, the Lords would rise and bow down to the throne. 
They were ready to vote that Abel killed Cain, if this were the 
royal pleasure. The reformation of the church was a political ex- 
pedient, and went only so far as the royal prerogative required. 
The atrocious six articles of Henry VIII. restored the worst su- 
perstitions of Romanism. The Church of England went zigzag, 
half reformed under Henry, well reformed under Edward, back 
again to Rome under Mary, and finally severed from the Pope 
under Elizabeth, but always a political establishment subservient 
to an absolute monarchy. 

The other obstacle was insuperable. The people of England 
had proved before, and have often proved since, capable of coping 
with tyrants. But in the sixteenth century the people were igno- 
rant and superstitious, and as a whole they did not want a better 
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reformation than the Tudors chose to give them. They did not 
know how to pray without a book, and had little ardor for the 
preaching of the true word of God. They were fascinated by vest- 
ments, by ceremonies, and by the parade of authority. Cranmer 
had the sagacity to see how much of a reformation the people 
could bear. Somerset and Cecil were with Calvin and Knox at 
heart, but knew better than Hooper and Latimer and Ridley and 
the Puritans afterwards, that a complete reforimation would in- 
volve a revolution for which the people were not yet prepared. 
The time had not come for the “ reformation without tarrying for 
’ The Church of England tarried for the throne and for the 
people ; the hierarchy was a politica] necessity. But we must never 
forget what created this necessity. Wiclif had undermined the 
Roman hierarchy one hundred and fifty years before by his defini- 
tion of the church as a communion of saints consisting only of those 
who shall be saved in heaven. He had sent his poor preachers all 
over England, and his Lollards had formed little churches pro- 
claiming a pure gospel and celebrating the sacraments in a simple 
way. They had managed to survive a strong church government 
which harried, hunted, and burned them. What if they had been 
let alone, without support or persecution, until the fullness of 
time? And what if Queen Elizabeth had minded her own busi- 
ness of state, and left the kingdom of God to take care of itself 
without help or hindrance from the throne? What if Oliver 
Cromwell had lived and had his way until 1688? Episcopacy 
and Presbyterianism would have survived. Churches that needed 
and desired a strong government would have had sessions, presby- 


any.’ 


teries, and assemblies; or rectors, dioceses, and convocations, to 
their hearts’ content. But they would have neither attempted nor 
desired to enforce conformity upon others. There would have been 
no political churches in Great Britain after the Reformation. The 
Lollards would have taught the people without hindrance, Brown 
would not have been imprisoned and seduced back to a church of 
which he never approved, and his little congregation in Norwich 
would have increased and multiplied. Barrowe and Greenwood 
and Penry would not have been murdered, and their churches in 
London would have extended over England and Wales. Brewster 
and his Serooby congregation would not have been exiled. Toler- 
ation would have come earlier and would have saved England 
from her bloody revolutions. The civil and religious freedom of 
the nineteenth century would have blessed the sixteenth. We 
have lived to see both, in England and America, everything ac- 
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and all the fathers of Congregationalism prayed and worked. The 
Church of Christ is let alone. Its kingdom is not of this world. 
Civil governments have no jurisdiction over it. A political church 
is forbidden by Scripture, and demoralizing in its tendencies. 
This is the American principle to-day. It is equally dear to all 
Protestant denominations, and to our most loyal Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens. Episcopal and Lutheran ministers abroad have 
assured me that their American churches have practically more in 
common with our Congregational churches than with the political 
establishments of England and of Germany. We all stand to- 
gether for the complete separation of our churches from political 
support and authority. 

Our Pilgrim Fathers held this principle from the beginning. 
Their suffrage was never restricted to church members, and civil 
courts had no jurisdictica over the churches. Just two hundred 
years ago, in 1692, they were absorbed by the new Colony of 
Massachusetts, and the half-Presbyterianism of the Puritans grad- 
ually gave way to the pure Congregationalism of the Pilgrims. 
Elders ceased to be rulers in the churches. The General Courts 
ceased to call synods and to enforce their decrees by law. 
Churches were no longer disciplined nor ministers ordained and 
deposed by civil authority. And at last taxation for the support 
of churches was repealed. These were always the principles of the 
Pilgrims, and they have become in these two centuries the most 
cherished principles of all our churches. This is the greatest and 
best contribution of pure Congregationalism to modern religious 
life. 

But it rests upon a more fundamental principle for which 
churches with a Congregational polity are still standing alone. 
What do you mean by the Episcopal Church? You certainly do 
not mean what your Hooker describes: ‘* Whatsoever we read in 
Scripture concerning the endless love and the saving merey which 
God showeth towards his church, the only proper subject thereof 
is the mystical body of Christ which can be but one, neither can 
that one be sensibly discerned by any man, inasmuch as the parts 
thereof are some in heaven already with Christ, and the rest are 
on earth, and the mystery of their conjunction is removed alto- 
gether from sense.” ! Your Presbyterian Church is neither the 
“whole number of the elect that have been or shall be gathered 
into one under Christ the head,” ? nor “all those throughout the 


1 Eccl. Pol., iii. 1. 2 Larger Catechism, 64. 
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world that profess the true religion, and their children.” ! You 
have in mind a third thing, which is neither the Holy Cath- 
olic Church, the communion of saints, nor the Church of God 
which was in Corinth, and is now in Trinity, or in Fifth Avenue, 
or in the Old South, consisting of those who in every place eall 
upon the name of the Lord, are sanctified in Christ Jesus, are 
called of God, and are true saints. And this third thing of yours 
is a pure fiction, or else it is a jurisdiction of mere human au- 
thority. And that authority, with its pains and penalties, has an 
inherent tendency to perpetuate the evils of a political establish- 
ment. 

Pure Congregationalism has always protested against this third 
thing. It has only two essential principles; righteousness of 
heart and life is the indispensable and only condition of church 
membership ; and the presence of Christ in the midst of any 
number of his disciples, gathered together in his name, constitutes 
them a true church. Congregationalism is therefore a witness 
against two heresies: the heresy of religion without righteous- 
ness ; and the heresy of a church composed of a mixed multitude 
of saints and impenitent sinners exercising authority. The two 
principles are one in substance, because the two heresies are in- 
separable. 

The worst and the most persistent heresy in the world is the 
dogma that the practice of an established religion is aeceptable 
to God without personal righteousness. Our Lord found it in 
full sway. The Sadducees were avowed unbelievers of everything 
spiritual and supernatural, and yet were all the more bigoted in 
their attachment to the Levitical system. Opposed to them was 
a party which compounded for frauds and scandalous immoral- 
ities by fanatical adherence to their traditional ceremonies. That 
awful separation of religion from righteousness, which always 
blasts personal and national character, was proceeding with fright- 
ful celerity, when the Lord came suddenly to his temple to purify 
the sons of Levi, and to purge them as gold and silver, that they 
might offer an offering of righteousness. 

The epistles of Paul are directed against both forms of this 
heresy. What he is denouncing as “ works of the law” is a for- 
mal religiousness of fastings, ceremonial cleanness, and supersti- 
tious incantations. This so-called righteousness of their own 
manufacture is like filthy rags. The only righteousness which is 
acceptable to God is the perfect obedience, even unto death, of 


1 Westm. Conf., xxiv. 6. 
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our Lord Jesus Christ. By faith in Him we may become par- 
takers of this genuine righteousness. And then our sacrifice will 
not be a formality conformed to the world, but a transforming of 
the whole life by the renewing of the mind. 

It was no part of the apostle’s purpose, at first, to demolish the 
Jewish system completely. His doctrine of personal righteous- 
ness through faith in Christ might have reformed and Christian- 
ized it. His plea for the toleration of it in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth of Romans is pathetic. But it proved to be too bigoted 
for reform. The gospel of personal righteousness demolished 
both forms of the great heresy: a ceremonial religiousness, and 
an exclusive class of religious persons under a hierarchy. 

Puritanism was a revolt of the common sense and of the con- 
science of our ancestors against this persistent heresy, and to this 
extent Puritanism has been triumphant. Protestantism means 
Puritanism, in the English language. Nobody really believes that 
aman is a Christian merely because he has been baptized and 
confirmed, and practices devoutly his religious ceremonies. Litur- 
gies have ceased to be a substitute for holiness of character and 
life. Episcopacy has accepted everything which it opposed with 
bloody persecutions under Elizabeth and the Stuarts, and with 
contempt and ostracism against the Wesleys. Its theories of 
baptismal regeneration and of sacramental salvation may be re- 
tained, modified, or discarded. But in practice it repudiates as 
cordially as any other branch of the Protestant church the great 
heresy that religion is a makeshift for righteousness. 

Ponder the searching questions which are now generally used in 
the preparation of candidates for confirmation : — 


“ 1, Have you determined to avoid whatever you know to be sinful ? 

“2. Will you constantly seek the help of the Holy Spirit to live a 
Christian life ? 

“3. Will you maintain the habit of prayer wherever you may be, 
morning and night ? ‘ 

‘4. Will you come regularly to the services of the church on the 
Lord’s Day, and whenever else you can ? 

“5. Will you try to be a devout and faithful communicant ? 

“6. Will you do what you can for the cause of Christ by personal 
effort ? 

“7, Will you contribute regularly of your income, whether large or 
small, to the support of your parish and to other religious purposes ? 

‘8. Do you understand that the vows you renew in Confirmation are 
to be life long ?” 
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A regenerate heart and the beginning of a holy life are certainly 
needed to answer these questions in the affirmative, with intelli- 
gence and sincerity. 

This contribution of the Puritan spirit to the American reli- 
gious consciousness seems to have been divinely designed for 
these times. For all our Protestant churches are drawing their 
adherents from those classes which are most of all exposed to the 
danger of formality in religion. It is true that the papal church 
has always held masses of the poor and vicious under this delu- 
sion. But their ignorance itself is some protection from its worst 
effect on conscience. The constituency of American Protestant 
churches is too intelligent to yield to formalism without smother- 
ing the light that is in them. 

We have fifteen million families in the United States, and 
about thirteen million members of Protestant churches. Children 
and others associated with us in our congregations are more 
numerous than our communicants. By a moderate estimate, the 
number of nominal Protestants is equal to the aggregate of two 
persons out of every American family. But eleven and a half 
million families are wage-workers. They are largely Roman Cath- 
olic immigrants. Our average in all other families must be im- 
mensely greater. In fact, it includes a large majority. Out of 
two million families of skilled workmen, we have a majority; of 
one million families of small capitalists, we have a larger majority ; 
of a hundred thousand families worth over two hundred thousand 
dollars each, we have a still larger majority ; and of ten thousand 
families worth over a million each, we have an immense majority. 
Two estates of one hundred and fifty millions each belong to the 
Episcopal Church; three out of five estates of one hundred mil- 
lions each are also in the Episcopal Church. Presbyterians have 
the next largest portion of these enormous incomes. And Congre- 
gational churches are next in this dangerous eminence. 

Now it is safe enough to say that all these families have organic 
relations to the kingdom of heaven. But it is not safe to say that 
this long procession of camels can march through the eye of the 
needle into the church of God without unloading their high- 
mindedness. It is not safe to say that a field sown with good 
seed and oversown with the noxious tares of covetousness is the 
holy church of Christ. The field is the world, not the church. 
The good seed is the church, and it consists of those only who are 
children of the kingdom. The few who are rich, the many who are 
growing rich, and the exceeding great multitude that no man can 
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number who are trying to grow rich, are coming in these times 
into our evangelical congregations. They are welcome. We have 
a special message for them. We are to tell them that ecovetous- 
ness is idolatry ; that if they leave their neighbor to perish at their 
gates, they will die and be buried, and then in hell they will lift 
up their eyes being in torment; that they must do good and be 
rich in good works, and not trust in uncertain riches, but lay up in 
store a good foundation and lay hold upon eternal life. But bap- 
tizing and confirming, and laying hands on them, with the historic 
factor of the apostolic succession, and encouraging them to say 
liturgies by rote, without strenuous efforts to convert their hard 
and impenitent hearts, is the most dangerous business in the 
world. It would smother their own conscience and corrupt the 
church of God. If the principles which prevailed at the first 
reformation of the churches of England and Scotland were now 
in foree among us, the worst church establishment ever known 
would be possible. A church established by mere money endow- 
ments and by the predominance of moneyed men would be the 
abomination of desolation standing where it ought not. 

Scientific research and critical scholarship are training another 
class of men, who are affecting our churches for good or for evil 
more than at any other period of history. They form scarcely an 
ingredient of papal churches in America. They are either avowed 
agnostics, or nominal Protestants. If their hearts are filled with 
the spirit of God, they will become our teachers and the prophets 
of the golden age of Christianity. But religious observances 
without a spiritual experience of the divine life are of all things 
most dangerous to men who think for themselves. Our churches 
are ready to welcome these leaders of the thought and of the 
business of our times, but not a moment before they are new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. Saints are safe in the house of Cesar, 
and the church is safe with Cesar in its house, if only Cesar be 
a saint. We need saintliness in the bank, in the exchange, in 
the court of justice, in the newspaper office, in Congress, in the 
laboratory, and in the university. But the church can exist with- 
out a representative from these institutions. We must have 
saintliness in the church of God. It is nothing else than a com- 
munion of saints. 

This is the truth for which Congregational churches have stood 
from the beginning. Dr. Dale, the president of the London 
Council, has expressed it briefly in a message recently sent to his 
American brethren : — 
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“ All Protestant Christendom is passing through a time of transition 
in its religious thought and life, a perilous yet glorious time. What is 
the service that we are called to render to our brethren? In England, 
sixty years ago, John Henry Newman and the men associated with him 
in the Oxford movement foresaw the severity of the trial to which faith 
would soon be subjected by investigations of criticism, and believed that 
safety was to be found in demonstrating the authority of a great historic 
and venerable church. I venture to think that the fundamental princi- 
ples of our own polity suggest a far diviner security. It is for us to bear 
testimony through age after age, on the ground of personal experience, 
to the power and grace of the living Christ; and this testimony is not 
merely the testimony of individual men, but of societies of men — of 
churches. We know that Christ is alive ; we know it, each man for him- 
self. And when we meet together in His name, we often discover by 
actual experience what we believe is always true, that He is among us. 

“With this immediate knowledge of Christ we may watch, not with- 
out the keenest interest — but without any alarm — the great critical 
controversies of our age. Whatever be the issue, the eternal foundations 
are unmoved.” 


It would be unpardonable to leave this exalted ideal to speak 
for itself without the frank acknowledgment that Congregation- 
alists have not always been faithful to it. Our worst departure 
from it is a fact of ancient history. But two others have ex- 
tended to our own times. 

The practice of requiring formal assent or subscription to theo- 
logical articles of belief as a condition of church membership is 
absolutely inconsistent with Congregational principles. We be- 
lieve and teach that every person who has the divine life and 
meets with us in the name of Christ is by virtue of his regenerate 
heart a member of the church. Our enrollment of his name in 
our local church is only a recognition of a relation which already 
exists, and a pledge of mutual fidelity. And yet we require a 
test which we admit to be no certain criterion of his conversion. 
I have written at length of this anomaly, and need not repeat 
here the arguments against it.’ It is rapidly disappearing. An 
elaborate paper against its continuance was received by the London 
Council without a single protest.2_ A genuine Christian experience 
and a godly life may be considered henceforth the only qualifica- 
tions for church membership. 

Another inconsistency, a little more remote, was the confound- 
ing of a genuine spiritual experience with a vivid consciousness 


1 See Andover Review, March, 1890. 
2 International Council, James Clark & Co., London, 1891, p. 107. 
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of it and the ability to talk about it. All the ministers of New 
England assembled in Boston in 1687 to discuss this question: 
How may we know that we are truly regenerate? Eighty-two 
errors were condemned! There are living persons who were 
asked, in order to test the genuineness of their conversion, if they 
were willing to be damned for the glory of God. Grave doubts 
were entertained, within the memory of men now living, whether 
any one was prepared to join the church unless he could fix the 
day of his conversion. Episcopalians have rendered us good ser- 
vice in our retreat from this untenable position. But the man to 
whom they, as well as we, are most indebted is Horace Bushnell. 
For there is not a trace of sacerdotalism, or of salvation by mere 
sacraments, in his “ Christian Nurture.” That epoch-making book 
gave us the clue. It set us to searching for the true evidences of 
a regenerate heart. And it has been finally adopted as a text- 
book in the theological seminary which at first denounced its doc- 
trine as heresy! We ask no more questions prompting a perilous 
introspection, but look for an actual experience of saving grace 
in its feeble beginnings. The qualification of church membership 
is no longer a good memory, much less an extended “ relation ” of 
questionable “ exercises.” 

But by far our worst departure from the Congregational ideal 
was the Half-way Covenant. It is astonishing to find Episcopal 
writers quoting this strange reaction with approbation, and Ed- 
wards’s Great Awakening with apparent regret. They cannot 
know what they are saying. The Episcopal Church does not 
stand to-day for any such demoralizing thing as the Half-way 
Covenant. In 1648, when the Cambridge Synod started the 
question, and dodged it in its platform, and in 1662, when the 
Boston Synod finally adopted the principle of a modified church 
membership without a Christian experience, both the Episcopal 
and the Presbyterian churches undoubtedly approved. It was a 
retreat of Puritans who had been Presbyterians in England, and 
were half-way Presbyterians still, to the Presbyterian doctrine of 
the church. But all good Christians of our times, who know its 
disastrous history, unite with us in deploring it. It was not pure 
Congregationalism after the way of the Pilgrim fathers, who 
never adopted it, but a makeshift of this political establishment 
of Massachusetts Bay and Connecticut. 

This attempt to retain godless families in the church was pro- 
longed for more than one hundred years. One minister, who had 
kept no records, testified near the close of his life that, to the best 
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of his knowledge and belief, he had baptized every person in his 
parish, except a few Indians. Another invited all persons to the 
communion table who were not guilty of indictable crimes. In 
one of the original churches of New England, only fifteen male 
members, out of several hundred, were in full communion, and the 
minister was a whiskey distiller! We do not care to recall this 
darkest period of our history. We have recovered lost ground, 
and rejoice to find all the evangelical churches standing with us 
practically on safe Scriptural ground as to the spiritual qualifica- 
tion of church membership. 

Our contribution to modern religious life is the restored and 
reinvigorated ideal of the church. We recognize, with thankful- 
ness to God, the convergence of all evangelical churches towards 
it. ‘* Even those who maintain with passionate earnestness a doc- 
trine of the priesthood and of the sacraments which appear to us 
to be irreconcilable with the whole spirit and substance of the 
Christian faith, are only contending for the sacredness and efficacy 
of the appointed means which in their judgment first originates 
and then sustains the divine life in man.” ! They have the same 
end in view for which we are praying and laboring, and we refuse 
to be separated from them, even if they withdraw from us. 

For this divine ideal of the church of God is the only possible 
basis for the unity which was the object of our Lord’s great inter- 
cession, and which is becoming more and more the object of our own 
prayers. There is no sign that it is coming by the transfer of all 
other denominations to one. The Episcopal Church has recently 
proposed that we should all retain our present customs of worship 
and sacraments, and unite with them on the doctrinal basis of the 
Nicene Creed, and on the polity of the historic Episcopacy. 
What prospect is there of such an ecclesiastical transfer? Epis- 
copalians were in America a few years in advance of the Pilgrims. 
We outnumber them now by a few thousands. But both of us 
combined are vastly outnumbered by denominations whose work 
began more than a hundred years later. The “ Disciples,” a very 
recent sect, hardly known in New England, are three quarters of 
a million. The Germans, Lutheran and Reformed, are a million. 
The Presbyterians, of all classes, are over a million, and the 
Methodists over three millions. It does not become a denomina- 
tion which numbers less than half a million to say much about 
absorbing all the rest. 

In fact, if mere numbers are any indication of the tendency of 


1 Dr. Dale’s Address to the London Council, p. 34. 
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American churches, it is setting unmistakably towards Congrega- 
tionalism, The difference between us and the Baptists is an im- 
aginary line. We are practicing immersion if our members ask 
for it, and they are almost practicing infant baptism, because so 
many of their children are converted in tender years. And we are 
absolutely agreed in doctrine and in polity. Our churches thus 
virtually united number nearly four millions, and are increasing 
more rapidly than ever before. 

But this is a convergence, not an absorption. Baptists and Con- 
gregationalists are less sectarian and more denominational than 
ever before. This is exactly true of all. Christian unity is increas- 
ing as church union recedes. There was a church union for many 
years in the foreign missionary work of the American Board. It 
is now the agency of one denomination. Every denomination 
has its Tract Society. The best missionary work in cities is done 
by denominations. The best work for temperance, for the poor, 
and for laboring men is done by church missions. The safest 
and most conservative thinking on social questions is forged at 
white heat in great denominational conventions. There is no such 
effective organization for any good thing which needs to be done 
for the social, moral, and spiritual good of men as the holy church 
of God, and there is not a church in sight anywhere which does 
not belong to some denomination. Denominationalism is not sub- 
siding, but growing. 

But sectarianism is subsiding. It is the one impressive fact of 
modern religious life. We lack the heroic spirit of our fathers. 
Perhaps we lack their intense spirituality. But we love Whittier 
the Quaker as fervently as Cotton and Mather hated all who fol- 
lowed not after them. A sweeter charity and a more hearty 
cooperation in every good work are certain signs of unity of spirit 
in the bonds of peace. 

Make the denominations converge. Give over resisting the 
tendency to denominationalism, and resist all the more earnestly 
every tendency to sectarianism. Every revival of pure and unde- 
filed religion will do it. Every kindling sermon and prayer-meet- 
ing will do it. The election of such men as Phillips Brooks to be 
bishops will do it. Make the churches converge. If they are true 
churches of Christ, they are not working on divergent nor even on 
parallel lines. Make them converge more rapidly to the beloved 
point where we are sure to meet at last in one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, and one God and Father of us all. 

As for Congregationalists, nous y sommes arrivés. We are not 
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asect. There is not the slightest change we could make in our 
polity, though many changes doubtless in our fidelity to it, which 
could draw us nearer to the heart of the Christian brotherhood. 
We hold every Episcopal church and every other local church 
where disciples are gathered in His name, in the same reverence as 
our own, and in the closest fellowship they will permit. The other 
day a whole conference of Methodist churches became Congrega- 
tional, without the slightest change of worship or of custom. We 
have Congregational Churches where the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England is used without the change of a word. There 
is no good thing in any church which we are not free to appro- 
priate, and no good thing in our own which we would with- 
hold. “ Affirming our belief that those who hold one faith, one 
Lord, one baptism, together constitute the one Catholic Church, 
the several households of which, though called by different names, 
are the one body of Christ, and that these members of his body 
are sacredly bound to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace, we declare that we will codperate with all who hold these 
truths. With them we will carry the gospel into every part of 
this land, and with them we will go into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature. May He to whom all power is given 
in heaven and earth fulfill the promise which is all our hope: Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” ! 
Wolcott Calkins. 


Newron, Mass. 


THE ATTEMPT AT CHURCH UNION IN JAPAN. 


In view of the widespread interest in church union, a brief 
account of the attempt recently made in Japan may be of some 
use, especially as the question is likely to rise whether the failure 
of that attempt shows the impracticability of organic church 
union at present, or whether it was due to adventitious causes 
which might be avoided another time. Since the familiar English 
names Congregational and Presbyterian will be used, it should 
be mentioned in advance that neither is used by the Japanese. 
The churches which have grown up in connection with the work 
of the American Board’s mission call themselves Kumiai, which 
might be translated “ Associated,” while the churches planted by 

1 Burial Hill Declaration. 
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the various Presbyterian (American, North and South, and 
Scotch) and Reformed (both “ Dutch ” and “ German”) missions 
have been for a number of years united under the name of 
Itchi (“‘ united”), and now have changed their designation to the 
Japanese equivalent of the ‘“ Church of Christ in Japan.” Still, 
as the one body is essentially Congregational, and the other Presby- 
terian, it seems more convenient to use English words in an Eng- 
lish article. These are the two bodies whose union was attempted, 
and almost accomplished, a few years ago. Some extravagant 
reports may have been published abroad, as if a union of all 
churches was about to be accomplished, but no such great task 
was attempted, though some of the friends of the movement may 
have hoped that it would lead in time to a still wider union. At 
the same time it may be mentioned that the two together include 
just about two thirds of the Protestant Christians of Japan, and 
that if they were united there would be seven foreign missionary 
societies in America and Scotland brought into codperation in 
Japan. If it be asked why these two bodies in particular should 
have meditated union, it may be replied that they were (and 
still are) the nearest together of the great families of churches, 
with the fewest obstacles to union. There is between them no 
difference of mode of worship or of administration of church 
rites (such as would hinder union with the Baptists), neither is 
under episcopal government, and neither of them is so integrally 
united with a church organization in another country (as are the 
Methodists) that the union with each other need have broken any 
other ties. An illustration of their nearness to each other is the 
fact that a joint committee of the two bodies prepared the hymn- 
book now in use; another is the fact that for several years the 
Presbyterian and American Board missions united in aiding one 
common Christian paper in Japanese. It may be added here, too, 
that the “ Church of Christ in Japan” has now a broadly evangeli- 
cal confession of faith, with no distinctively Calvinistic elements, 
and that thus there is now no theological difference between the 
two bodies, although at the time the union was under discussion 
the Presbyterians were still under the Westminster confession. It 
might also be mentionéd that the two bodies, from the very fact 
of being so much alike, are perhaps especially liable to come into 
competition with each other whenever they come into contact. 
Fifteen years ago it was thought by some of us that the two 
bodies would divide the country between them, since the work of 


the Presbyterians was chiefly in the East, with Tokyo and Yoko- 
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hama as centres, while that of the Congregationalists was in the 
West, around Kobe and Osaka (and afterwards Kyoto). Hence, 
when a church was planted in Mr. Neesima’s old home, there was 
serious question whether it should not be advised to connect itself 
with the Presbyterians, as being in their part of the country, and 
when young men who went from our churches to Tokyo wished to 
form a Congregational church there, their desire was discouraged 
as much as possible. But in a few years the futility of any such 
attempt at division of territory was clearly seen, and now both 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians are working in all parts of 
the land, from the extreme southwest to the extreme northeast. 
With the best intentions in the way of harmony, it is impossible 
to avoid elose contact at times, and although in general a spirit 
of mutual affection has prevailed, there is more or less danger of 
rivalry and friction. There is also more or less waste of missionary 
resources, and more or less loss of the best efficiency. For exam- 
ple, it would be a great waste for each body to have two first-class 
colleges and theological schools, one for the east and one for the 
west, and yet neither body can use the other’s institutions with 
the same freedom and comfort as its own; it would be a great 
advantage if the two colleges now existing (one in Kyoto and 
one in Tokyo) could each serve both bodies in its part of the 
country. 

It will now be attempted to give a brief outline of the history of 
the movement for union, reserving comments till later in this paper. 
In April, 1886, at the annual meeting of the Congregational 
churches held in Kyoto, a letter was presented from the Presbyte- 
rians suggesting union. No action on it was taken at this time, but 
the matter was commended to the consideration of the churches, and 
it was arranged that the next meeting should be held in Tokyo, and 
at the same time with the annual meeting of the Synod, in order to 
give opportunity for negotiations if they should be found expedi- 
ent. Accordingly, in May, 1887, the two bodies met in Tokyo, and 
the result was the adoption of a brief outline of a basis of union, 
and the appointment of a joint committee, who should elaborate 
the constitution if the churches after ample time for considering 
the proposed basis should generally express a desire to have the 
negotiations go on. This committee, consisting of seven Japanese 
and three foreigners from each side, met at Osaka in February, 
1888, and spent five solid days in their work. Some differences of 
opinion were expressed during the discussion, but all concurred 
most heartily in the result that was reached, and as we knelt in 
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thanksgiving at the end, we all felt that we were thoroughly one 
in Christ, and that there was nothing whatever which need hinder 
us from full and complete union, a union not only of heart, but 
of organization and work. The broken voices of those who led 
in prayer showed the deep feeling of joyful thanksgiving which 
moved all our hearts. As some critics afterwards expressed the 
thought that foreigners had too much to do with shaping this 
movement, it may be right to call attention to the great prepon- 
derance of Japanese in this committee, and to testify that they 
took at least their full share in the discussions and decisions. The 
discussions were all in the Japanese language. The Japanese 
delegates included some of the strongest men in the churches on 
both sides. Among them were the present presidents of the two 
colleges (the Doshisha in Kyoto and the Meiji in Tokyo) and 
pastors of prominent churches. If the desire of the Congrega- 
tional churches failed to be satisfied, it certainly was not through 
lack of ability and independence in their representatives. 

The work of this committee was, of course, published in Japan- 
ese, and also an English translation, and was presented to the 
churches for their consideration. At the spring meeting of the 
two bodies it was arranged that both should meet at the same 
time in November, at Osaka, in order that if both accepted the 
proposed union it might at once be carried into effect. So au- 
spicious had been the meeting of the joint committee, and so lit- 
tle criticism had yet been made of the proposed union, that it 
was generally regarded as being sure to be adopted. But in the 
course of the late summer and the fall the prospect was completely 
changed on the Congregational side. In various quarters objec- 
tions were raised, and almost a panic arose among some of the 
churches. The fear of being hurried, against their will, into giv- 
ing up their freedom became so great that at one time it seemed 
very doubtful whether any meeting could be held at all in Novem- 
ber, the churches fearing to send delegates even to discuss the 
matter. The standing committee of the general conference was 
advised by some of the warmest friends of union not to call the 
meeting, lest the attendance should be so ridiculously small as 
to bring contempt and shame upon the whole proceeding. But 
the committee properly decided that there was no option but to 
convene the meeting according to the vote passed in May, and the 
result was a very general attendance, though a number of churches 
sent their representatives not as “ delegates” but as “ postponers,” 
coining a new word for the occasion. Accordingly it was a mat- 
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ter of course that the formal discusssion of union should be post- 
poned till the next regular meeting of the Conference in May. 
Meanwhile a committee was appointed to revise the basis of union 
after hearing whatever suggestions the churches might care to 
make. This committee consisted of almost entirely the same per- 
sons as those who had been the Congregational representatives in 
the joint committee. But, although no other business was done 
at this November meeting, the gathering was by no means in vain ; 
four days were spent, not in discussing the proposed basis of union, 
but in talking over the whole matter of union, its difficulties and 
advantages, and the principles which should guide in forming a 
union. Several missionaries spoke by invitation, both those who 
favored union and those who doubted its feasibility, but the most 
of the talking was done by the Japanese themselves, and it is sig- 
nificant that no one of them came out as an opponent of organic 
union. ‘Thus it was felt at the close of this meeting which had 
begun with so much doubt and fear, that there was good reason 
to hope for the accomplishment of union at the next meeting. 

It may be mentioned here that the mission took no official 
action either for or against union, it being our policy to leave 
such matters entirely to the Japanese to decide ; but as we seemed 
to be called on for advice, and as we were unable to agree in our 
views of the subject (about three fourths favoring the proposed 
union, and one fourth objecting to it), two of the mission were ap- 
pointed to present such statements, in their own individual names, 
as they might think best. These were issued and distributed 
to the churches during the winter. One brought to the minds of 
the churches the heroic memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
spoke of the advantages of freedom and the sufficiency of heart- 
fellowship without organic union ; the other spoke of the advan- 
tages of organic union, and endeavored to show the reasonableness 
of the form of union contemplated. 

Early in March, 1889, the revising committee met in the room 
where this paper is now written, and spent three solid days in 
their task. At this meeting the Japanese brethren did not only 
their full share of the talking, but almost the whole of it, the 
foreigners doing little more than sit by and listen. The result 
was that no radical change was made in the proposed constitu- 
tion, but that a number of changes were made, (1) to meet criti- 
cisms which did not concern the esseutial matters of the union 
but only details; (2) to make plainer and simpler the real spirit 
of the proposed union. An example of the first is the dropping 
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of the Biblical word “bishop,” which it had been proposed to in- 
troduce as a name for ministers, but which was found to excite 
prejudice, as seeming to claim an episcopal rank for the ministry, 
and which was thought to be likely to lead to confusion because 
of the other use of the word by Episcopalians. An illustration 
of the second is that the right of appeal, which the constitution 
was accused of allowing from all church decisions, was clearly de- 
fined to apply only to cases of discipline. 

The committee felt that it would be a waste of time to report to 
the Conference a string of amendments without knowing whether 
or not they were likely to be acceptable to the other party, and 
accordingly we went to Tokyo and presented our suggestions to 
our Presbyterian brethren. A most frank and friendly conference 
resulted in the acceptance of all the proposed changes with the 
exception that one was modified. What this was will be men- 
tioned later. 

In May the regular annual meeting of the Conference was held 
in Kobe, and almost its whole time was given to the considera- 
tion of this one subject. There were present a small minority who 
were altogether opposed to union, and endeavored to defeat it 
by amending the constitution into so ultra-Congregational a form 
that the Presbyterians could not possibly accept it. They were 
few in numbers, but determined in spirit, and did not hesitate to 
say that they would secede rather than enter the proposed union. 
They could not carry their points, but the desire to go as far as 
possible in conciliating them led the majority to make amend- 
ments to the constitution which were unacceptable to the Presby- 
terians, who, moreover, felt that they were trifled with in being 
asked again to make concessions, after having yielded, almost 
without exception, all that was proposed by the revising commit- 
tee. Thus, although in form the result of the work of the Con- 
ference was an acceptance of union, in fact it was the death of it, 
and nothing further has been done in the matter since. For, by 
a strange piece of blundering, the Conference never officially re- 
ported its work to the Synod (which was at the same time in ses- 
sion at Tokyo), and thus had no chance to get an answer to its last 
amendments. It was universally recognized that the union was, 
for the present at least, impracticable, and nothing more was said 
or done about it, except that the Doshisha college church went 
through the solemn farce of rejecting union. 

In describing briefly the proposed form of union, reference 
will be made, of course, to the finally revised form of the consti- 
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tution. As to doctrine, the Presbyterian churches were then still 
under the Westminster Confession, and though they did not de- 
mand that Calvinism be made a condition of union, they were not 
yet prepared to cut entirely loose from the old standards. Hence, 
in the proposed constitution the Heidelberg Catechism, the West- 
minster Confession, and the Plymouth Declaration (1865) were 
mentioned as being entitled to be held in reverence, but only the 
Apostles’ Creed, Nicene Creed, and Articles of the Evangelical 
Alliance were made the standard. This mention of long, foreign 
creeds, which few had even heard of, was a stumbling-block to the 
Congregational churches, and it is to be wished that it might have 
been avoided. In the revision this was improved by the addition 
of a note providing for an early adoption of a new creed by the 
united churches, and the course of events since then shows that 
there would have been no difficulty in coming to an agreement on 
a broad and simple evangelical creed. 

As to polity, which was, of course, the chief difficulty, it will be 
convenient to speak of three points,—the church, the bukwai, 
and the sokwai. 

1. The church. It was distinctly provided that each local 
church should be independent in its own affairs. Forms of organ- 
ization were suggested in an appendix, one with and one without 
‘* representative elders,” but no preference was given to one over 
the other, and neither was more than a suggestion. It is, of 
course, open to any one to say that the example of the churches 
which had elders would have tended to lead all to adopt that form 
of organization, but it would be, perhaps, easier to say this than 
to prove it, and some thought it much more probable that the ses- 
sions of elders would, in time, have become simply standing com- 
mittees. At any rate, each church would have been quite free to 
do as it pleased in this matter. The only limitations to the auton- 
omy of the churches were that the bukwai were to be their agents 
in ordination, installation, and dismission of pastors, and that ex- 
communicated church members might appeal to the bukwai. 

2. Bukwai (literally “district meeting”). This word was 
coined for the occasion, and it may be better to leave it untrans- 
lated than to use a foreign word which may give a false impres- 
sion. It was easy for unfriendly foreign critics to translate it 
“ presbytery,” and forthwith interpret the whole constitution ac- 
cordingly ; but in view of the fact that the Congregational churches 
have since then adopted this as the name of their local confer- 
ences, we need not be frightened by the word. The bukwai, as 
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before stated, was to serve as the agent of the churches in ordina- 
tions, installations, dismissions, and church organization, which 
work, in fact, is now done by the Congregational bukwai. It was 
also to be responsible for the discipline of ministers. And thirdly, 
it was to be open for church members who believed that they had 
been unjustly disciplined by their churches, to appeal to bukwai 
for an arbitration of the case. In other words, the bukwai was 
to combine the functions of councils, both mutual and ex parte, 
and local conferences, besides having charge of ministerial stand- 
ing. In case the bukwai should find that a person had been 
unjustly excommunicated by his church, it might either direct the 
church to receive him back, or might certify to his Christian 
character and recommend him to some other church, it being 
recognized both that it might be unwise sometimes to force a man 
back upon a church which had expelled him, and also that if 
there was no other church in the region it might be unjust to 
the individual unjustly condemned to leave him without church 
connection. 

3. Sokwai (“general meeting”). This also was a word with- 
out prejudice of former use, and this also is now used by the 
Congregationalists. This body was to meet once a year, to dis- 
charge the natural functions of a general conference, to appoint 
and oversee missionary committees, and to receive appeals from 
the bukwai in cases of ministerial discipline. No other cases of 
discipline could be appealed to the sokwai; thus in all matters of 
discipline there was opportunity for one, and only one, appeal. 

If, now, we proceed to inquire into the causes of the failure of 
this movement, we are off from the safe ground of historical nar- 
rative, and need not be surprised to receive a variety of answers. 
Some are inclined to think that the Japanese Congregationalists 
found their polity in the Bible, and therefore were unwilling to 
change it. It might, however, be difficult to point out the exact 
chapter and verse where they learned that pastors ought not to be 
delegates to bukwai unless especially chosen by their churches, 
and some of us who heard a good deal of discussion at that time 
fail to remember that the Bible was used as a storehouse of argu- 
ments by the opponents of union. Another view of the matter is 
that the defeat of union was due to Japanese fickleness, which 
some think was illustrated by the wonderful change of public sen- 
timent in regard to treaty revision not long after that time, or 
that it was brought about by the mistaken zeal of the Doshisha 
students, who were certainly among the most energetic and ex- 
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treme of the opponents of union. Perhaps the best that can be 
done is to point out the two features of the proposed constitution 
which aroused the chief opposition, and also to call attention to 
two or three adventitious causes which at least greatly impeded 
union. 

And, taking them in reverse order, one difficulty was that the 
Congregational churches were then almost entirely unorganized 
in their relations to each other, and had nothing whatever in the 
shape of a constitution. Hence this proposed constitution, which 
to Presbyterians seemed short and simple, appeared formidable to 
the Congregationalists, and it was easy for them to get the idea that 
it was a piece of ecclesiastical machinery which would steal away 
their liberties. It was, perhaps, a mistake that a commentary 
was not sent out to the churches with the constitution, pointing 
out what its spirit was, and what its working was expected to be, 
or that some of the friends of union did not go about among the 
churches and explain it to them. As it was, the opponents of 
union had the field entirely to themselves for some time. 

Another infelicity was the manner in which the question finally 
came before the Conference for decision. The committee which 
framed the constitution was a small one, there being on it only 
seven Japanese Congregationalists, and the only layman among 
them was unfortunately unable to attend the meetings of the com- 
mittee. Hence, although perhaps no better and stronger repre- 
sentatives could have been selected, the most of the churches had 
no direct relation to the constitution, and the charge could be 
made that it was framed by ministers for the promotion of 
their own power ; moreover, the work of the committee came be- 
fore the Conference not as a finality to be either accepted or 
rejected, but as a draft which was subject to any amount of amend- 
ment. The result was, that, instead of discussing the broad ques- 
tion of union, and its advantages or difficulties, days were spent 
in debating minute points, and finally the constitution, while nomi- 
nally accepted, was burdened with amendments which the Pres- 
byterians could not have been expected to receive. If the work 
of framing the constitution had been done by a joint convention, 
say of fifty from each side, in which most of the churches might 
have been directly represented, and which should have included a 
fair share of laymen, and if the resulting constitution had come 
before the Conference for rejection or adoption, without amend- 
ment, while it is true that such a convention would have been a 
more cumbrous body than a committee of twenty, yet some of us 
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believe that it would have come to substantial harmony, and that 
its work would have been adopted. If we consider what would 
probably have been the fate of the Constitution of the United 
States if even one powerful State had been free to propose amend- 
ments ad libitum before adopting it, the result of this attempt at 
union will not seem strange. 

While it is no part of the purpose of this paper to indulge in 
personalities, it is hardly possible to avoid mentioning one name 
which must ever be mentioned with the greatest respect. No ac- 
count of the failure of this attempt at union would be complete 
that omitted to notice Mr. Neesima’s influence. Although he 
made no public attack on the proposal, it was well known that he 
regarded it with very great doubt and dislike, and no one who 
knew him can wonder that this had great weight. And well it 
might, for if there ever was a truly good and unselfish man, Mr. 
Neesima was such, and if good men were always infallible in their 
judgments his opposition would decide the matter at once. It is, 
however, a fact that Mr. Neesima had a strong prejudice against 
the Presbyterians entirely apart from the question of church gov- 
ernment, and that he was also afraid that the proposed sokwai 
might get control over the Doshisha; so it is possible that his 
judgment of the union was not unbiased. But, however that 
may be, there can be no doubt that his unfriendly attitude had 
great influence. 

Still, it cannot be claimed that these incidental or adventitious 
causes were all that operated adversely to union, and attention 
will now be called to the two chief points which aroused objection. 
The first great criticism made was that the plan was aristocratic, 
and contrary to the democratic spirit of modern Japan. This 
was based partly on the provision for committing the discipline of 
ministers to bukwai, but more especially on the membership of 
bukwai. If it is then inquired what this so aristocratic body was 
to be, some may be surprised to hear that it was to consist of “ the 
pastor and a representative from each church.” (Churches of 
more than three hundred members were to be allowed to send two 
delegates beside the pastor.) Possibly not all American Congre- 
gationalists may recognize the aristocratic and un-Congregational 
character of this membership, and perhaps not all may appreciate 
the alleged unreasonableness of the Presbyterians in wishing to 
retain this constitution; but among the churches here there had 
grown up the custom of a pastor’s being a member of councils 
only when expressly chosen by his church, that is, a church 
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chooses two delegates to send to a council, of whom the pastor 
may be or may not be one, just as the church pleases. The right 
of leaving the pastor at home and sending two lay delegates is 
practically exercised ; thus to the Conference which decided the 
fate of union, the Doshisha church sent, not its pastor (a Japanese 
professor), but two students, and at least one other church did the 
same. In fact, a very scanty respect for the pastoral office, as 
such, is shown by the churches at times in various ways, as, for ex- 
ample, one may sometimes see a church with a settled pastor, and 
in his presence celebrate a service of baptism and communion 
with the largest proportion of the service (except the sermon) con- 
ducted by laymen. Hence many of them were much displeased 
at the proposition that a pastor should be a delegate ex officio. 
The revising committee proposed that each church should send 
two delegates, of whom the pastor should be one if possible, and 
this is the only one of their numerous suggestions which the 
Presbyterians did not accept. 

The other great objection was to the provision for discipline, 
both to allowing an excommunicated church member to ask for 
a review of his case by bukwai, and to making any mention of 
discipline at all. It seemed to be felt that church discipline 
could always be conducted as a purely informal and brotherly 
affair, and that nothing ought to be said about it in the constitu- 
tion, and no rules laid down in regard to it. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the directions for procedure in matters of discipline 
occupied so considerable a space, comparatively, in the first form 
of the constitution, that, although they were purely designed to 
secure a fair trial to an accused brother, and had nothing to do 
with any special form of church government, they were liable to 
give more the impression of a court of justice than of a church. 
In the revised form they were all put into a separate appendix, as 
mere suggestions, but still they stood in the background and served 
to maintain prejudice against the whole plan. But, apart from 
this, it seemed to some of us that our brethren were certainly 
mistaken in not recognizing the possibility that a church member 
might sometimes be excommunicated unjustly, and in not being 
willing to make provision for relief in such cases, and also in not 
seeing that the sad necessity of discipline of ministers could not 
always be escaped. In fact, it was not very long before a preacher 
went astray, and was deposed from the ministry rather irregularly 
(there being no question as to his guilt, no one was disposed to in- 
quire as to the authority by which he was deposed), and in a more 
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recent case of a minister accused of serious divergence from sound 
doctrine, no one seems to know where there is any authority to 
inquire into the matter. 

The amendments adopted by the Conference, which proved to 
be the death-blow to the union movement, bore upon these two 
points, — the membership of bukwai and discipline. It will be 
seen that in neither was any essential point of Congregationalism 
at stake; that, in fact, the Conference took ultra-Congregational 
ground, and demanded that the Presbyterians come over to it. It 
may be added that the Congregational churches have since then 
become largely organized in bukwai which have almost exactly the 
functions provided for in the proposed constitution, except as to 
discipline, and that there is reason to believe that the discipline of 
ministers will be soon recognized as properly belonging to these 
bodies. 

No attempt will be made to sum up the case, and pronounce 
judgment, but a few remarks are appended. (1.) It is thought 
that all candid judges acquainted with the full history must admit 
that the Presbyterians showed a noble spirit of conciliation and 
fair-mindedness, and readiness to make any reasonable concession, 
and that any who charge the failure of union to their grasping- 
ness and unwillingness to yield are surely misinformed. Whether 
the Congregational churches have merited equal praise is left to 
the reader to say. (2.) It is a striking fact that a usage which 
is not more than a dozen years old, and which is unknown to 
churches of a similar polity in other lands, is yet clung to so 
firmly as to be an almost insurmountable barrier to union. (38.) 
Is it not a significant fact, that in all joint meetings there was 
most delightful harmony, and no serious difficulty in coming to 
agreement? (4.) Are we to suppose that it is Christ’s will 
that his church here should be permanently divided into rival 
branches because of differences on such points as the right of pas- 
tors, as such, to be members of bukwai, and the provision of 
relief for a brother unjustly condemned by a local church ? 


Dwight W. Learned. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN CANADA. 


To the student of history and of politics, the Province of 
Quebec, in the Dominion of Canada, furnishes a modern object 
lesson in the exhibition of the power of an established dominant 
church to control the state, to develop its ecclesiastical polity, 
and to carry out its temporal and spiritual designs unchecked, as 
well as to maintain and perpetuate itself by influencing or con- 
trolling the political action of its adherents. 

No modern European or American state furnishes such an 
example of complete spiritual unity, which is the synonym of 
national unity ; and to find the nearest historic parallel we must 
go back to the days of the ancient régime. 

By the census of 1891, the population of the province was 
1,488,588 ; by that of 1881, the population was 1,359,027 ; of this 
number (the census of 1891 not being yet available) the Roman 
Church claimed 1,170,000, and thus outnumbered all other sects 
nearly one million. 

Of the entire population of the Dominion, 4,324,810, nearly 
two million were members of the Roman communion. 

With such a preponderance of numbers, it is master of the 
politico-religious situation in Quebec, and is able by its powerful 
organization and influence to direct and control legislation in 
its behalf in the Dominion Parliament at Ottawa, as well as in 
some, if not all of, the neighboring provinces. The extent of this 
power is best indicated by what it claims to have accomplished in 
legislation, as an important factor in the conservative party, since 
the federation. 

Among the measures in which it takes a particular pride 
is : — 

(a.) The law establishing religious orders: under which the 
bounty of the state is bestowed upon the religious refugees from 
persecution in France and other countries. 

(6.) The law authorizing the organization of canonical parishes 
as civil corporations having a legal existence: a law which empha- 
sizes the close relation of church and state. 

(c.) The law exempting ecclesiastical and religious educational 
property from taxation, provincial or municipal: property the 
exact value of which cannot be determined, but is supposed to 
reach a hundred millions of dollars in the Province of Quebec. 

(d.) The law by which the education of all classes is put 
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under the immediate control of a body ruled by the bishops of 
the Roman Church, and which was obtained by their influence. 

This, with the law establishing in Canada foreign religious 
orders, marks a long step backward toward the days of Jesuitical 
propagandism whose shackles even Italy long since cast off, de- 
clining longer to yield the control of its public schools to any 
religious body, and insisting upon training up a generation of 
children whose first instinct of loyalty shall be to itself. 

In complete harmony with this legislation is the act of the | 
province, passed in 1888, giving to the Jesuits $400,000 as com- 
pensation for their estates confiscated by the British government ; 
of which sum, “ $60,000 was assigned to Protestant educational 
purposes to satisfy the opposition.” 

This act of the province is described as “ a rampant assertion 
of Roman Catholic ascendancy, by the endowment out of a 
public fund of an order formed specially for the subversion of 
Protestantism, and at the same time a recognition of the Pope as 
the ecclesiastical sovereign of Quebec.” ! 

Another instance of this ascendancy is the granting of a special 
lottery charter, by the Dominion Parliament, to the Province of 
Quebec for church and educational or charitable purposes; such 
associations being classed as criminal under the general law of the 
Dominion. 

But these are but modern additions to a power almost imperial. 
With the consent of Great Britain, Canada was allowed to retain 
with her language and law (the Code Napoleon), the dime ecclési- 
astique and the dime seigneuriale ; the former still survives in 
full vigor, the latter having been extinguished in 1854. 

By virtue of this ancient historical relic, granted by the mother 
country at the time of its first establishment in Canada, the Ro- 
man Church now collects from its adherents one twenty-sixth 
part of their grain product, or the twenty-sixth bushel, which is 
recoverable at law. 

The curé of the parish also claims the twenty-sixth child of the 
families of the faithful, to be trained and educated at the expense 
of the church for its own purposes. 

If no grain be raised, other produce is contributed ; and where 
no produce can be furnished, as in towns and cities, the tax is 
levied upon income by the clergy, upon information gained through 
the confessional or otherwise. 

It is maintained that all taxes thus levied, excepting the twenty- 

1 Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question, p. 218. 
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sixth bushel, are of doubtful legal authority, and if questioned 
would hardly stand. 

In the settlement of an estate, for these tithes or other estab- 
lished charges, the church has by law the first claim after the pay- 
ment of the legal costs. The exaction of these tithes by the 
church, and of other taxes by the provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments, keeps the peasants upon the border land of misery. 
Molinari asserts that there are curés of country parishes who 
obtain in this way more than 15,000 francs annually. 

Among the most significant victories of the church were the 
concessions made to it and to French nationalism in the act of 
federation, or union, “ without which the Dominion of Canada 
would never have been formed ;”! and to an American, one of 
the most intolerant of its hierarchical measures is the division of 
the public school fund. 

In all the provinces except Manitoba, which by a recent act 
has repealed the law, the school fund is apportioned between the 
Romanists and Protestants, each having absolute control and 
direction of its own schools. 

A general council, composed of Catholics and Protestants, has 
in charge the general educational interests, while the system is 
under the immediate supervision and control of a Romanist and 
a Protestant superintendent. 

The effect of this division of the school fund, instead of soften- 
ing racial prejudices and increasing social harmony, has been to 
increase intolerance and intensify racial feeling, and to create 
them where they had no previous existence. 

A study of the existing relations of the races and religions in 
Canada will prove a useful, if not convincing, object lesson to 
those who look upon the Roman Catholic effort to divide our 
school funds with complacency and indifference ; it is the entering 
wedge of social disintegration. 

The relations of the established church and the civil authority 
in Quebec are extremely intimate. To the church the state looks 
for inspiration and guidance; it is its arbiter, the supreme au- 
thority to which its first allegiance is due, and its final court of 
appeal, at which his Holiness the Pope presides. 

Under its occult influence the civil, municipal, and ecclesiastical 
parishes have become nearly identical ; and upon the parish glebe 
stands the church, the municipal council house, the presbytery, the 
convent, the monastery, and the hustings, each ready to minister 


1 Martin J. Griffin, Blackwood’s Magazine, art. “Sir John Macdonald.” 
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to the other’s needs; the political meetings in country parishes 
being frequently held at the church door on Sunday mornings 
after mass. 

Ultramontanism is in the ascendant. The hostility and pre- 
ponderance of the Romanists, and their intolerance of Protestant- 
ism, are rapidly driving out all opposing elements, marriages 
between Catholics and Protestants being interdicted by the church. 

The generous distribution of pontifical orders and titles is 
another method employed in religious propagandism. 

Of Mr. Mercier, the ex-Premier of Quebec, the “ Electeur,” 
the French liberal organ of the province, recently remarked : 
“* He (Mercier) has gained the active sympathies of the Court of 
Rome, which, in heaping upon him its honors and favors, has 
increased his prestige.” On a recent pilgrimage to Rome, this 
Liberal leader, who so happily combines religion with politics, 
was made a Roman Count, and on state occasions displays to his 
democratic admirers the grand cross and the glittering insignia 
of the pontifical order of St. Gregory the Great. 

It is affirmed without denial that the Pope sent by the same 
hands hundreds of medals and titles for discriminating distribu- 
tion among zealous politico-religious workers, the Papal Zouaves, 
and other faithful propagandists, as a reward for services rendered 
and sacrifices made in behalf of the church. Those intended for 
the remnant of the Papal Zouaves who offered their services to 
the Pope in his extremity have already been presented by Mr. 
Mercier, with many flattering messages and congratulations from 
the Holy Father. 

As an incentive to piety, and to keep alive the medieval faith 
of the peasantry, processions and pilgrimages, the modern memo- 
rials of ancient customs and rites, are encouraged by the church. 

The objective point of these pilgrimages, the Romanist Mecca 
of the faithful, is the shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré (the patron 
saint of Canada) in the neighborhood of the city of Quebec, on the 
borders of the “ giant” river. Unlike the Arab pilgrims, footsore 
and weary, hungry and ragged, in poverty and squalor, sleeping 
exhausted by the wayside, with only the stars for a covering and 
the sirocco for a lullaby, the Canadian habitant, reasonably fed and 
comfortably clothed, hies to the wondrous thaumaturge, by rail 
and steamboat, at the bidding of his master, offers his prayers 
and sacrifices, and in the plenary inspiration of the moment leaves 
at her feet the unpleasant memorials of his physical suffering and 
trials. The teaching of the church is, that there is no authority 
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for the belief that the age ‘of miracles is past, and to the in- 
quiring mind they make the same answer as one of the early 
Christian bishops made to Phzdo, a pagan philosopher: “ That 
in all questions of divine mysteries he should never ask the where- 
fore or the how.” 

It has been aptly said that “Canada is the representative of 
France, and the fils ainé of the Roman Church in America.” ! 

Quebec has not only outgrown the Romanism of the mother 
country, but manifests an enthusiasm in her devotion, and an 
obedience to the mandates of the church, unparalleled in any 
modern European state.” 

The New England of the Puritans is rapidly becoming the New 
England of the Romanists. The ecclesiastical province of Bos- 
ton, which embraces the New England States, reports 1,004,605 
communicants, with an estimated population of 1,155,000 be- 
longing to that faith, while in the North Atlantic Division, so 
called, including New England, with New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania, there is reported a Roman Catholic population of 
3,371,000. 

The French Canadians swarm in our northern manufacturing 
villages, occasionally controlling them, and it is their hope and 
belief, carefully fostered by their teachers, that at a time not far 
distant, the Roman Church will not only dominate New England, 
but the whole of eastern Canada, beginning at Prince Edward 
Island, and extending to and including the fertile valley of the 
Ottawa. 

The government of Quebec is as clearly a hierarchy as was that 
of Rome during the temporal power of the Pope, or the govern- 
ment of Massachusetts Bay two and a half centuries ago; and 
the Canadian peasant, honest, industrious, and faithful, but un- 
enterprising, unambitious, ignorant, and poor, is in his religious 


1 «This rejected plant beyond the seas guards the ancient monarchical 
spirit of the metropolitan, and nourishes under the domination of the stranger 
all the old customs which have disappeared among us.” — Duvergier de Hau- 
ranne. 

* A young lady recently refused the invitation of an officer to dance at an 
entertainment given on board a French frigate in the harbor of Montreal ; 
giving as an excuse, that such dancing, together with low dressing, opera 
bouffe, and balls are strongly denounced by the Roman church of which she 
was a communicant. 

The officer, somewhat piqued by her refusal, appealed to the venerable 
chaplain of the ship, who replied : “ Mademoiselle, you are not in Montreal, 
you are in France.” 
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zeal, crude philosophy, and sublime confidence, completely satisfied 
that whatever is, and the church commands, is right. 

An attempt to describe the political situation, or the relations 
of the numerous factions and parties existing in Quebec and 
Canada, by a casual observer, or by any one not “to the manner 
born,” would be presumptuous. There are, however, certain sur- 
face indications of the turmoil and tumult beneath, which even 
the casual visitor cannot avoid if he would, and of which he has 
a right to speak. 

In Canada there are two great political parties: the Blues and 
the Reds. In general terms, the former are Conservatives, the 
latter Liberals. 

In a state of comparative social disintegration resulting from 
racial and religious separation, amid the conflicting opinions 
upon economical questions, and upon the relations with the United 
States, it is not easy to find a question of governmental policy, 
or administration, other than one purely racial or religious, upon 
which the party lines can be drawn with any approach to absolute 
distinction. 

Whichever party is in power is opposed by that out of power; 
and in the absence of leading questions of public policy, the con- 
test is, as usual, between the “ins ” and the “ outs,” for the emolu- 
ments of public office. 

Political warfare is carried on with a heat, bitterness, person- 
ality, acrimony, recklessness, and corruption to which we in the 
United States are as yet happily strangers.! 

The party in control does not hesitate to sustain itself by liberal 
subsidies for public works and improvements ; neither does it, 
judging from public report, hesitate to demand most publicly and 
unblushingly its share of the money value of the benefits which 
such legislation has conferred upon corporations and individuals, 
as a political election fund for its own maintenance. 

From the recent examinations and reports of investigating 


1 A “Conservative ’’ journal of Montreal brands its “ Liberal” contempo- 
rary as an “ impostor and public liar.” 

The Liberal of Quebee makes the retort courteous, that “one must have 
a brazen front to attempt to impose upon the public with so much knavery and 
impudence.” 

“ Nothiag,” says another, “is more easily put to flight than the Liberals, if 
we unloose against their chiefs all the furies of hell, if we let out at the same 
time all the vipers of calumny.” 

These comments are found under such striking headlines as “ Black Villainy 
Unmasked,” “ The Vipers let loose in the Country.” 
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committees appointed by the Legislature of the Dominion, it ap- 
pears that official corruption has existed in Canada to an extent 
unknown even in the days of Intendant Bigot; and that money 
and influence have been used in ordinary and contested elections, 
and for party purposes, in amounts and to a degree equaled only 
in England in the days of Walpole, and during the period imme- 
diately anterior to the passage of the recent election laws. 

As in the borough described by Lord John Russell, it would 
appear that the electors of Canada do not invariably ask the 
political opinions of candidates for guidance, they do not inquire 
into private character, “ they only require to be satisfied of the 
impurity of the candidate’s intentions.” ! 

In Canadian politics, as in our own, self is the Alpha and 
Omega of political action; and being so, the Liberal of to-day 
becomes the Conservative of to-morrow; the reformer of yester- 
day, the anti-progressivist of to-day. ‘Those who were parties 
to the conspiracy of corruption in Canada in 1872, which was fol- 
lowed by their indignant expulsion from office and power, now, in 
1891, pose as reformers ; and like Theseus, are preparing to ex- 
plore the Labyrinth, and heroically destroy the Minotaur of cor- 
ruption who is ravaging the country.” 2 

In the “ Liberal Conservative,” or ‘“ Conservative” party, so- 
ealled, as many heterogeneous elements find expression as are to 
be found among the people. True to the teaching and leadership 
of its great master, Macdonald, who in early and late manhood 
took Walpole for his model, its economic convictions are of a most 
variable character. 

In its ranks may be found Liberals who are conservative as 
well as Conservatives who are liberal ; Nationalists or Colonists, 
Imperialists, and, in strange companionship, even Annexationists, 
as well as those who, opposed to annexation, favor closer relations 
with the United States ; and who thus, at the moment within its 
ranks, stand opposed to the cardinal principles for which the 
party to which they claim allegiance has hitherto waged an unre- 
mitting warfare. But this, perhaps, is no greater anomaly than 
the advocacy of reciprocity, or limited free trade, by a portion of 
the protectionist party in the United States. 

Under the Conservative banner is also to be found the Ultra- 
montane, or strictly clerical party, which loudly proclaims itself 
to be the author of nearly all the laws which have favored the 


1 Walpole’s Life of Lord John Russell, vol. i. p. 130. 
2 Saturday Review. 
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expansion and liberty of the Roman Catholic religion in Canada, 
and particularly in the Province of Quebec, where that religion 
shines “ with a brilliancy and an écla¢ insurmountable.” 

At the moment, the basis of the political division between the 
two great parties is economic; the Liberals advocating absolute 
free trade or commercial union with the United States, with a 
minority leaning toward political union and independence of the 
mother country. In the same political affiliation will also be 
found large numbers of Ultramontanes in religion who claim to be 
liberal in everything else. The Conservatives advocate high pro- 
tection to home industries and isolation from the United States. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda has, it is said, de- 
creed that in the Dominion of Canada the political parties are 
not hostile to the Catholic religion, and are not to be reproved by 
the church, nor to be combated by the clergy. Generally, politi- 
cal divisions have no relation to matters religious or sectarian, and 
the temporary division of the clerical party among the Conserva- 
tives and Liberals has no significance as an indication of a breach 
in its ranks, or of the weakening power of the church to compel 
its followers to do its bidding in any emergency, real or apparent. 
An occasion for the exercise of this power occurred recently in 
Quebec. 

The province is divided into three nominal political divisions : 
Montreal, Quebec, and Three Rivers. One of these divisions was 
carried by the Ultramontanes, at the simple dictation of the 
bishop, upon the eve of an important election, against the Liberal 
candidate, whom he disliked, — an exhibition of power the more 
remarkable, as occurring in a Liberal district.! 

In a division upon any important politico-religious question 
arising in Dominion affairs, the Romanists, following their Jesuiti- 
cal standard of duty to the church as superior to the state, would 
stand as a unit, and seriously threaten the existence of the federa- 
tion. The position of the Roman Church upon annexation to the 
United States may be surmised. 

Nearly or quite one half of the entire population of the Do- 
minion is Roman Catholic, largely of French parentage, and 
distinguished by that cohesion for which the race has always been 


1 “A distinguished Canadian, now resident in New York, in a recent inter- 
view upon the present political crisis in Quebec, expressed the opinion “ that 
if the cardinals, the bishops, and the priests were for the Conservative govern- 
ment at Ottawa, the Liberals would be submerged ; if, on the contrary, they 
preserved a neutral position, the Liberals, without doubt, would be victorious.” 
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remarkable. Next to the bond of religion is that of blood and 
of language; which the church, the school, and the politician 
never cease to exalt and glorify, and which, together, form a 
formidable barrier to racial absorption. The church’s objection 
to annexation is likely to be founded upon the fear of the loss of 
its high prerogatives, immunities, and privileges, and its com- 
manding position in the state, rather than upon its love for 
England or its hatred of the United States. With a powerful 
contingent behind it accustomed to decide such questions on the 
ground of nationality and racial feeling alone, and apart from all 
other considerations, — a contingent which claims, as before re- 
marked, one half of the population of the Dominion, and nearly 
ninety per cent. of the Province of Quebec, the church’s answer 
to the annexation question is by no means uncertain. 

The English and Scotch imperialists and nationalists to be 
found in the ranks of both the great parties will on this question 
side with the Roman Church; and but few of the most radical 
Liberals who voted for reciprocity at the last election would vote 
for annexation or political union. 

M. Laurier, a leading Liberal and French Canadian of Quebec, 
in his speech in Boston, no doubt voices the feeling of the ma- 
jority of his own race at least. He said: “ I know the sentiment 
of our people, and I do not hesitate an instant in saying that 
considerations of finance or of commerce will have no effect upon 
the loyalty of French or English Canadians, or will tend in the 
least to alienate their affection for their country, their institutions, 
their government, and their queen.” 

It has been aptly said that “ consanguinity is the starting-point 
of a nation, and that local contiguity, community of language, 
and common political institutions, are conspicuous among its 
actual conditions ; but the real principle of its unity is spiritual : 
and a common religious creed and cult afford the best expression 
of that community of thought and will which constitute a nation.” 

It will be remarked how much more nearly these conditions are 
achieved by the Province of Quebec than by any of her sister 
provinces, or by the Dominion as a whole ; and we are naturally 
met by an inquiry for the cause of such an apparent anomaly. 

This development of a French nationality upon British terri- 
tory is mainly due to the failure of the English government, at 
the time of the conquest, to maintain English rather than French 
law, and to at once enforce the use of the English tongue in 
courts and councils ; initial mistakes, followed later in the cen- 
tury by the consideration shown to the prejudices of the French 
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during the American Revolution, prompted by the exigency of an 
apparent military necessity ; the unwisdom of such a policy is 
now seen in the result: “ By giving up Lower Canada to the 
French, and to French law, the act of 1791 finally decided that 
French nationality should be preserved, and that British civiliza- 
tion should not take its place.” } 

While the mistaken course of the government in 1759 and 
1791 was not without precedent, a policy entirely opposite, and 
more philosophical and practical, was pursued by the government 
of Edward III., which enacted that “all pleas in the court of the 
king should be pleaded and judged in the English tongue;” a 
precedent, among others, which our own government recognized in 
the enabling act relating to the Louisiana purchase. 

Throughout Canada, in subserviency to French influence 
emanating from Quebec, which still clings to its language, its 
traditions, its civic law, its historic memories and precedents, its 
religion, and its habits, the provinces each provide their civil 
code, the criminal law being administered by the Dominion. 

In all the Dominion government publications, in Parliament, 
and in the courts, there is a codrdinate use of English and French, 
and Frenchmen rising to speak in an English Parliament claim 
forbearance because of their unfamiliarity with the English 
tongue. 

In the provinces the local laws and proceedings of the legisla- 
ture are printed in English only, with the exception of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where they are printed in both ianguages, and 
where the French is not only legal, but absolutely dominant.” 

The polyglot population of Canada is naturally no homogeneous 
one: the French, the English, the Scotch, the Irish, — Orangeman 
and Catholic, — each maintain their racial and social antagonisms 
and political representation in the ministry of the Dominion, with 
a tendency to increasing divergence ;* and the difficulty of uniting 
distinct populations retaining their languages and prejudices, which 
Burke pointed out in 1791, is more apparent in 1891. 

It has been often remarked that the French and the English 
have never comprehended each other as nations or individuals, and 
Lord Dufferin, in an important speech, declared that ‘‘ the French 
Canadians constituted a world apart.” 


1 Goldwin Smith, Canada and the Canadian Question. 

2 The Manitoba legislature is recently reported to have abolished the use of 
the French language in its own courts and Assembly. 

3 «The Cabinet represents provincial interests, race interests, religious inter- 
ests, and business interests.” — M. J. Griffin, Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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In the United States we have heterogeneity, followed by homo- 
geneity; in Canada heterogeneity is accompanied by a clash of 
antagonisms everywhere apparent; in the state, in the church, 
in the school, in society, and even in vital statistics. 

“In the relation of the Irish to the French Catholics,” says 
Goldwin Smith, “ differences of race seem to predominate over 
identity of religion.” 

Americans and the English alike fail to grasp the raison d’étre 
of this lack of homogeneousness, or failure in racial absorption, 
which, in spite of all natural physical or social resemblances or 
affinities, emphasizes the distinction between Canada and the 
United States.” 

In Canada we have the anomaly under a democratic federation 
of a race whose homogeneity is complete, scrupulously maintain- 
ing and fostering a national life, a national language, a national 
feeling, and national prejudices within and distinct from another 
nationality of which it is a part, and to which it owes and observes 
a legal, if nominal, allegiance. 

“New France has a complete autonomy, a national flag, a 
national language, a national religion, and, as a theocracy, ac- 
knowledges the ecclesiastical suzerainty of the Pope of Rome.” 

“No one better than myself,” says Oscar Dunn,* “ comprehends 
the necessity of concord between the divers nationalities in 
Canada, — but concord does not mean fusion, — respect your- 
selves!” 

“Remember what you are, English, Irish, or French, preserve 
your national traditions !” 

“ Politically, we are English at the head, and French at the 
heart.” 

This anomaly, which is to be observed wherever the Canadian 
Frenchman plants himself and family, is, as has been suggested, 
especially pronounced in the Province of Quebec, which, standing 
between the Eastern and Western provinces, presents an insur- 


1 The official vital statistics of large cities, like Montreal and Quebec, are 
given separately, by nationalities and religions. 

2 «The provinces of the Dominion are not yet consolidated by union into a 
single country. They are not yet sufficiently attached, the one to the other, 
by the same national Canadian sentiment. Our British connection is the 
strongest tie that binds us together for the present.” — Letter of Hon. M. 


Mowat, Premier of Ontario, to the Hon. Alexander McKenzie, December, 
1891. 


8 Address before L’Institute des Artisans de Montreal. 
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mountable barrier to complete federal, racial, or social union, 
making its influence felt negatively or positively in every corner 
of the Dominion. 

Dominion Day (July 1), which, in the Canadian calendar, in- 
dicates the natal day of the Dominion, the federation of eight 
constitutional monarchies under a central government, as yet 
arouses no enthusiasm in the Canadian heart. 

The closing of the public offices, and a few official coups de 
canon, are all that distinguish it; no unusual life or activity in 
the streets, few public meetings or military displays, no joyous- 
ness or manifest pleasure, mark the holiday which, under proper 
conditions, would be full of happy auguries. 

“Englishmen are caught wondering,” remarks the London 
“ Guardian,” “why certain Canadians do not think of a mother 
country which neither they nor their fathers have known.” 

Although the Englishman in Canada cultivates that mental in- 
sularity and continence which distinguishes him at home, he still 
manifests greater respect and loyalty to the queen than to the gov- 
ernment to which he owes his direct allegiance, and of which he 
is a constitutional unit, and Dominion Day among the English 
Canadians is outranked by the queen’s birthday. 

This smouldering love for England, the mother country, while 
not as active, aggressive, and pronounced as that of the French- 
man for Ja belle France, has of late years been nurtured into 
greater warmth by the home government for political purposes ; 
and a pseudo-aristocracy has been established in Canada, apart 
from that created by education or wealth, and entirely out of 
sympathy with her institutions, through the distribution of titles 
of nobility, as a reward for distinguished political, economic, or 
other services. 

The people of Canada have as yet failed to acquire or to com- 
prehend that subtle spirit of unity springing eternal from the 
possession of a common faith, a common country, with common 
hopes and interests directed and controlled by a single lofty pur- 
pose, — the welfare of all, — which we call patriotism. 

Instances of federations without union are numerous, and will 
be readily called to mind, which are only held together by an ex- 
ternal or internal pressure, and which will fall asunder whenever 
the artificial support is withdrawn; and the Dominion of Canada, 
which must be included in this category, is likely to form no ex- 
ception to the general rule. 


GerorGE R. STETSON. 
WasurnerTon, D. C. 
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HAVE WE TOO MANY CHURCHES? 


In the ebb and flow of discussion concerning the church and its 
relation to the world, we seem to have reached the point where 
attention is centring chiefly on the material equipment and the 
practical methods by means of which the kingdom of God is to be 
set up on the earth. In the early decades of this century, when 
Mills and Judson and Gordon Hall sounded the bugle-note for an 
advance upon heathendom, the mind of the church, gradually grasp- 
ing the idea of the reach and the sweep of Christ’s redemptive 
work, turned toward the great world in its sin. It began to take 
in the breadth and grandeur of its mission. And as the modern 
missionary movement has gathered strength and volume with the 
passing years, the vastness and the intricacy of the problem of 
evangelization has continually unfolded itself before the vision of 
the church. Letters from the foreign field, the reports brought 
back by missionaries and travelers, religious literature in its mul- 
tifarious forms, personal acquaintance with the needs of our own 
country in city, on hilltop, and along the frontier, have made us 
comprehend the nature and the amount of work to be done before 
the kingdoms of this world become the kingdom of our Lord. 

As the church has grown in the realization of the field of its 
activity it has also come to apprehend more clearly the message 
and the ministry which it is bound to bring to the world. There 
has been a good deal of theological contention in New England 
during the last half century, but the swords of the combatants have 
never pierced the marrow of Christianity, and in the providence of 
God we may believe that they have perhaps served his purpose by 
stripping away what was accidental and obstructive, and have dis- 
closed the real gospel of Jesus in its simplicity and its might. 
We are surer than ever that this, and just this, is what the world 
needs, that no amount of ethical culture, no system of charities how- 
ever elaborate, no reconstruction of the social order, no romantic 
philanthropy of the Elsmerian type, can heal the world’s diseases 
or do away with its iniquities. 

Convinced, then, of the greatness of the task, certain that it 
possesses the power adequate to accomplish it, the church of to-day 
is asking as never before how can the power of Christianity be 
brought to bear upon the world, how can the leaven be made to 
permeate the lump, how can the light be directed so as to irradi- 
ate the darkness. The question at the front to-day in all our 
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church conferences, in our newspaper discussions, in every field and 
line of Christian activity, is the question how. Who will show us 
better methods? How can we utilize more effectively established 
instrumentalities ? It is well for the church to pause long enough 
to scrutinize its apparatus. The operation may not be as soul- 
stirring as attending a missionary convention and being fired with 
zeal to win the great wide world to Christ, but knowledge of one’s 
resources is just as necessary as knowledge of the work to be done 
and inspiration wherewith to do it. The Crusader who stopped to 
examine his steed and to tighten a buckle here and there before 
he rode off to recover the sepulchre of his Lord was doing a very 
prosaic but an extremely sensible thing. In the long run it ex- 
pedited his business. 

It seems a little strange that the impression which some persons 
have derived from an investigation of the established institutions 
of the gospel is that they are too many rather than too few. Is it 
possible that in our eagerness to spread the glad tidings zeal has 
outrun discretion — a healthful rivalry has degenerated into an 
unwholesome and scandalous competition, so that now we have on 
hand more churches than we can profitably handle, and are guilty 
of an extravagance and waste of men and means which would not 
be countenanced if we were doing any other business than that of 
the king? These queries are not to be answered by simply count- 
ing the population and the church sittings to see how they tally with 
each other. So many other considerations enter as factors of the 
problem. The point of view determines in large measure the an- 
swer given. If you were standing on a certain street corner in Bos- 
ton from which half a dozen spires are visible hardly a pebble’s toss 
away, your first thought would be that the churches are too thick, 
or if you went into a Massachusetts hamlet of five hundred inhab- 
itants and saw an orthodox Congregational church on one side of 
the green and another orthodox Congregational church on the 
other side of the green, you would say again that one of those 
sanctuaries is a superfluity: but if you happened to be on some 
eminence in China from which you could look down upon perhaps 
a score of thickly settled villages without a sign of a house of 
Christian worship, or even if you took your stand in almost any 
section of New York city below Fourteenth Street, your complaint 
would be of the dearth of churches rather than of their abundance. 
Driving about Denver a few months ago, I found a plenty of 
churches in the new and fashionable districts and others near them 
in process of erection, but as we came down from the avenues 
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lined with elegant residences into the business heart of the city, 
my companion informed me that, with a single exception, every 
Protestant church had retreated from the shops and tenement 
houses and poorer streets, leaving that one enterprise to care prac- 
tically alone for a good third of the population. From a geo- 
graphical point of view we should say, then, that trouble arises 
and waste ensues not from having too many churches, but from 
not having them properly distributed. 

But we are treading on precarious ground when we attempt to 
solve this problem purely by a relocation of existing churches, 
and we cannot dogmatize too quickly in regard to this or that 
church being or not being a superfluity. Our differing concep- 
tions as to the most effective form of church organization to fur- 
ther the object for which the church exists will color our judgment. 
We do not all think alike, for example, as to whether more good 
can be done in a community of considerable size by one or two 
large, strong churches centrally located, or through a number of 
churches scattered here and there, new ones being formed in the 
outskirts just as fast as they are likely to take fairly deep root. 
Strengthen the down-town and long-established organizations says 
the advocate of the policy of concentration. We must at all 
hazards maintain the ground already occupied. Moreover, in a 
great working church there are a movement of life, an enthusiasm 
for service, which are wanting in a small church. To this argu- 
ment the champion of the policy of disintegration and colonization 
replies: Not only are the best interests of the community served 
by a number of churches, but workers are developed every time a 
shoot goes off from the parent vine. Where the church is com- 
paratively small every one feels, or ought to feel, his responsibility. 
Furthermore, the large church is not in the long run enfeebled by 
the departure of a colony, for others of its members come forward 
to take the places of those who go. Latent talent becomes active. 

This variance of opinion as to the comparative merits of large and 
small churches complicates the problem which we are considering. 
It is further aggravated by the fact that parishes overlap and 
intersect. We might all admit that, were we starting de novo 
and could control the erection of churches as the Roman Catholic 
Church is able to, the ideal plan would be to run a sharp dividing 
line between one parish and another, and oblige each worshiper 
to attend to the church nearest his residence, there being enough 
churches as a rule to have one within easy walking distance of 
every family that cares to attend. This would obviate the neces- 
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sity of resorting to Sunday horse-cars and trains, which in the 
judgment of a good many persons would be a long step in ad- 
vance, for it must be admitted that a certain kind of Sabbath 
reform will never make much headway so long as Christians 
patronize freely public conveyances on the Sabbath. But we are 
not starting afresh, and we are dealing with parishes and parish- 
ioners as we find them to-day. And as a matter of fact the 
boundaries between parishes are altogether obliterated. The min- 
ister of a city church is quite as likely to make pastoral calls two 
miles from his house of worship as he is in the next block to it. 
Nearly everybody goes to the nearest bakery and the nearest mar- 
ket for his bread and his beef, but we are all a bit fastidious as to 
where and in what form and through whose hands we shall obtain 
the bread of life. Personal preferences count for a great deal. 
People will go a long way to hear the preacher they like. Or the 
attachment to the church of their childhood holds them to it even 
though they may have removed to a distant quarter of the town. 
Financial considerations, too, are influential. It may cost a me- 
chanic less to transport his family by horse-car to a church where 
pews are cheap or free than to hire the same number of sittings in 
a church near his home. These and other forces operate with 
tremendous power against the drawing of hard and fast lines be- 
tween parish and parish. And back of them all I suppose is the 
energy of the Protestant conviction, that a man has a right to 
worship ‘God where he pleases, and it’s nobody’s business where 
he goes, and he won’t be dictated to by church congresses and 
inventors of schemes for the promotion of church unity, and re- 
ligious newspapers, or anybody else great or small. 

I have dwelt at length upon what may seem side issues in this 
question, because they must be considered before we can fairly de- 
cide whether we have too many churches, and what we are going to 
do about it if we conclude that we have. To brand one fourth 
of our churches superfluous is putting a stigma not only on them, 
but on the other three fourths as well, most of which consented to, 
and in many instances advised, the formation of a great portion of 
those now charged with cumbering the ground. I do not believe 
in this wholesale condemnation. Yet without doubt there is a 
large, perhaps a deplorably large, number of churches East and 
West, North and South, which may fairly be called superfluous. 
There are two classes — those which always were superfluous, and 
those which have become so. There are churches up‘and down 
our land which never had a right to be, for while the church uni- 
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versal is a divine institution, not every local church can claim 
such an origin. It may have a source no higher than human jeal- 
ousy, a family feud, a neighborhood quarrel. Or it may be sim- 
ply a monument to some trifling difference in polity or faith. Its 
spire may point heavenward, but it has a frail and human under- 
pinning. The other class consists of those which have had a long 
and quite likely a useful and an honorable career, but which have 
suffered from the fluctuations of population and the migrations of 
their members. We may find such churches to-day alike in the 
hill towns and in the busy metropolises. They are practically 
stranded. 

What shall we say as to the former class? It may not be pos- 
sible to do much for them or with them, but this much we can do: 
we can try to create a Christian public sentiment which will pre- 
vent their number from being increased. Stop organizing super- 
fluous churches. The danger of this is greater in the new fields 
of the West. Yeta better understanding prevails between the home 
missionary superintendents of the different denominations than ex- 
isted a score of years ago. Still there is call for the display of 
greater comity and courtesy. In South Dakota, during the three 
years ending January 1, 1891, under the lead of Superintendent 
Wiard of the Home Missionary Society, thirty-four Congregational 
churches were formed, with a single exception all in fields unoccu- 
pied by any other church enterprise. Into no less than twenty- 
five of these fields another evangelical denomination soon pushed 
its way, in nearly every case, apparently in the hope of sectarian 
advantage, crowding itself into fields already occupied and fairly 
well tilled. This method of trying to extend the particular form of 
church polity, under the guise of preaching the gospel to the desti- 
tute, is a disgrace to the denomination which countenances it, 
whether Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, Presbyterian, or 
Episcopalian, and the united voice of Christendom, dishonored in- 
directly thereby, should repudiate it. In the East it is easier to 
control the erection and organization of new churches, and prevent 
wasteful competition not only between denominations, but within 
denominations. The formation within a comparatively short time 
by Congregationalists of Church Extension societies in Worcester, 
Syracuse, Cleveland, Columbus, and elsewhere, is a wise move, 
and one which ought to consolidate denominational interests, and 
provide for judicious extension and expansion of existing agencies. 

The more difficult question remains, What shall we do with ex- 
isting churches confessedly superfluous, which have no distinctive 
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field of their own, whose work could be done, and better done, 
by other organizations, which appear to be wasting the Lord’s 
money? It is not within our province, and it is certainly not 
within our power, to go into Boston or Hartford or New Haven, 
or any city or village, and “doom” any particular church. One 
hesitates to say that any given church is a superfluity, just as he 
shrinks from declaring that a particular individual is not a Chris- 
tian ; but he may venture to express his opinion that, so far as out- 
ward appearances go, a given church has no longer any particular 
reason for existence. Such a church is confronted with three al- 
ternatives: it can migrate; it can combine with some other church 
in the neighborhood ; it can adjust itself to the changed condi- 
tions. The first has been the customary method when a church 
has found itself in danger of being stranded, and we are not pre- 
pared to say that it is always a mistake to follow the stream of 
population up Fifth Avenue and out on the Back Bay, though 
our city churches have been too prone to do this without regard 
to the demands of the field which they were abandoning. Well- 
to-do and cultivated citizens need the gospel, and no inherent 
sanctity attaches to the particular spot where a church edifice has 
always stood. The method of combination has much in its favor, 
though it is hard to apply it practically. A church does not like 
to merge its distinctive life in that of another, and the question 
which immediately rises is, Which shall give place to the other, 
or how shall the union be effected? Two churches in the same 
field are each inclined to reason somewhat as did Johnny, who 
was contending with his sister for the occupancy of the hobby- 
horse. Said the boy to the girl: “ There isn’t room for both of 
us ; if one of us should get off, there would be more room for me.” 
Yet Christian love, coupled with a willingness to lose the church 
life in order that eventually it may save it, can devise means 
whereby two apparently competing churches can be made one 
strong effective organization. 

Where neither migration nor combination is feasible or de- 
sirable, a third alternative is left, — readjustment. By this 
phrase is meant, first of all, a realization on the part of the 
church that if it continues its work along the old lines it will 
dwindle and die, but that it can have a future in the place where 
it is, if it will only set about beneficent ministration seven days 
in the week to the people close to its doors. To readjust is to 
enter the great field of applied Christianity, to aim to touch 
the whole life of men; by baths and gymnasiums to show that it 
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cares for their bodies; by reading-rooms and evening classes that 
it cares for their minds; by the provision of games and whole- 
some amusements and pleasant places of resort that it cares for 
the social side of their natures, and is ready to make the church 
the centre of all the innocent and joyous life of the community. 
Can it do this and keep the spiritual uppermost and turn all to 
spiritual account? It can if the heart of Christ is beating in 
minister and in members. The success of the few institutional 
churches already established among us proves the possibility of 
linking the gospel of redemption to the gospel of ministration. 
Such enterprises as Berkeley Temple in Boston, the Fourth 
Church in Hartford, the Tabernacle in Jersey City, and the Ply- 
mouth Church in Milwaukee are not mere busy hives of activity 
along secular lines. If they were only that, they would rank 
but one grade higher than a large commercial emporium or a big 
manufacturing plant. They are true churches of Jesus Christ, 
charged with his vitality, communicating his life. Not every 
church can do, at present, all or even a slight part of the work 
which they are striving to do, but many churches can move forth 
in that direction, and there are not a few of us who believe that 
the next two decades are to show a mighty leap forward along 
these lines. 

What is the real feeling which prompts our question? Is it not 
a great dissatisfaction, not with the number of churches which we 
have, but with the prevalent type of church? Too many of them 
remind one of that clock which they show the tourist at Melrose 
Abbey. Its works are in perfect order, and it is wound up regu- 
larly, but there are no hands on the dial. To be sure it strikes 
every hour, and if one happens to be around just then it informs 
him of the time of day, but for fifty-nine minutes out of the sixty 
it is of no service to inquiring humanity. Our churches are use- 
ful for a few hours on Sunday, and handsome pieces of architec- 
ture the rest of the week. How many of the poor, the unhappy, 
the friendless, and the outcast who pass their doors day after day 
look up at them with any thought of finding there refuge, cheer, 
hope, salvation from the sin which is a millstone about their 
necks? <A recent writer, deploring the number of superfluous 
churches, and calling loudly for the obliteration of one out of 
every four or five existing ecclesiastical organizations, proceeds in 
his article on the assumption that we have enough churches when 
we have provided sufficient evangelical sittings for the population 
that wants to go to church. How about the people who don’t 
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want to go to church, who seem to care no more for the blessings 
of which it is the dispenser than they do for the rightful claims 
it makes upon them for recognition and support? Has Christian- 
ity nothing to do for these indifferent, callous individuals, to be 
found by the score in every community? Is this the best thing 
that can be said about the churches, “that they have ministered 
to the saints and do minister?” Has the gospel done all it can 
do for Boston and New York, for New England and the nation? 

The great perplexing problem of reaching the masses, of pene- 
trating society with the leaven of Christian truth, will never be 
solved until the churches readjust themselves to the age in which 
we are living, relying, as of yore, solely on the old gospel, but 
applying it through new channels and methods to the life of 
to-day. There is a feverish thirst for ministers who will draw. 
Prominent pulpits in large cities have been vacant many months 
simply because the men who own the pews say they must have 
aman who will draw, backed by a choir that will draw. Why 
not shift the emphasis and clamor for a church that will draw, 
—draw by the inherent power of the spiritual energy stored 
up in its membership, a church in which through holy lives and 
loving ministration, He who promised to draw all men unto Him 
is constantly lifted up? In a Western city there is a church 
which a short time ago came to feel that it had a larger duty to 
the community than it had yet performed. Among the new ways 
whereby it obtained access to families and persons before un- 
touched was the provision of comforts for invalid poor people. 
One great sufferer had found his lot alleviated by an easy-chair, 
an occasional delicacy for his table, and one or two ornaments for 
his sick-room. When he came to die he said: “ I don’t know much 
about religion or Christ, but I’m not especially afraid to die, and 
yet I would like to live and go to the church to which these 
friends belong and hear more about Christ. The Christ that 
leads these people to do these things for me is the Christ I 
want to know.” Some day those Christian workers will hear Him 
who was the inspiration of their simple service saying unto them : 
‘“*T was sick and ye visited me.” The church which labors thus 
to reproduce Christ before men is in no danger of becoming barren 
and useless. 


Howard Allen Bridgman. 


Boston. 
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MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 


I. 


THERE is at present a great deal of perplexed and uncertain 
talk about the relations of these two subjects. There seem to be 
two main reasons for this confusion. One is, that the civilization 
of Christendom is essentially a Christian civilization, and that its 
communication to outside nations can hardly be conceived as with- 
out a certain infusion of Christianity itself. The other is, that 
until within a century Christendom, after the violent suppression 
of the Catholic missions in the East, had little to do except with 
outside nations whose systems of thought and society were so 
crude, that if they received anything from the superior community 
they could hardly fail to receive almost everything, as is seen in 
the history of the German and Slavonic races, and, in later times, 
of the American aborigines and the Polynesians, so far as these 
have been amenable to transformation. Even the Mexican and 
Peruvian civilizations had little body, and no power of resistance. 
Therefore, for ages it made but little difference whether civiliza- 
tion or Christianity was mentioned as the good to be communicated. 
The one commonly implied the other. 

Christendom, however, now finds itself in a double, or rather a 
triple relation to the outside world. And here let us first remark 
that Christendom is still a concrete reality, and not, as some will 
have it, a surviving habit of speech, signifying little more now 
than “* Holy Roman Empire” signified before Francis II. gave up 
that now meaningless title in 1806. The one common mark which 
unites nations varying widely otherwise is the recognition of the 
same supreme ideal. If Antichristianity can detach itself from 
this, and constitute a distinct society, then it would no more be of 
Christendom. At present, however unwillingly, it is coerced by 
the organic law of a great organic unity. Hinduism has always 
harbored various, and even negative and hostile, influences within 
its bosom ; but Hinduism, with all the sharp antagonisms of its 
two great sects, and of their subdivisions, recognizes itself, and is 
recognized by the world outside, as essentially one thing, which 
makes those who receive it, in the deepest sense, one people. 
So is Islam, and so is Christendom. Whatever the unbelief of 
individuals, and however worldly and selfish the particular schemes 
and motives of governments, Christendom recognizes itself, and is 
recognized by the outside world, as a great religious, intellectual, 
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and social unity, whose very discords emphasize its essential coher- 
ence, and which is bringing the rest of the globe under its power. 

Over against it stand three classes of mankind. The swarming 
millions of Africa (deducting the North) are simple wild heathen 
barbarism. The Mohammedan nations, on the other hand, are a 
vast opposing community, with a low civilization, which is merely 
the secular side of its religion, from which latter it derives its sole 
power of self-subsistence, but that a very stubborn and tenaciously 
resisting power. Then there are India, China, and Japan, which 
are civilized through and through, and each far more perfectly 
in its kind than we of the West. It is certain, then, that no one 
of these three nations, or races, is begging a civilization of us, 
any more than Greece or Rome was begging a civilization of the 
apostles. Indeed, there is far less of rude, anarchical self-will, of 
ethical force running to waste, in their society than in ours. They 
may wish for our arts and sciences, just as we wish for their teas 
and silks, but of our civilization, regarded merely as such, they 
do not account themselves to have any need. 

And yet, when they attempt to appropriate some of the instru- 
mentalities of our life, they are apt to find that these cohere with 
quite another order of things than theirs, and that they have their 
choice between taking the whole and leaving the whole. It is 
that question which China is pondering to-day. The thus far 
insurmountable aversion of the Chinese to railroads is not from 
any distaste to their obvious advantages, but because these are in- 
compatible with something which appears to them immeasurably 
more important. Fung-shwui, the genius of direction and locality, 
whose imperious claims check railways and telegraphs at every 
step, is an essential part of Chinese religion, resting on principles 
which, though not fully formulated until some seven or eight cen- 
turies ago, date back to the most ancient national theories of the 
universe. These principles are not identical with ancestor-worship, 
but they have so interwoven themselves with this, that the com- 
pound result may be regarded as the common axis around which 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Chinese Buddhism alike revolve. It 
is the superstitious and fantastic, but deeply rooted popular form 
of the innate Chinese reverence of social, political, and ethical 
order, the Chinese disposition to regulate everything, public and 
private, by a uniform ideal, and the Chinese determination to find 
the ground of this ideal in the order of the universe itself. It is 
not theism, it can hardly be called pantheism, for there seems to 


be in it hardly any sense of an indwelling power. It may rather 
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be called a regulated, ethical atheism, hovering on the borders of 
something higher. Whatever it is, it is the ground of all that 
gives meaning to Chinese life. Its subversion, except by the re- 
generating force of a higher principle, might well be thought 
likely to bring down the pillars of the whole national fabric upon 
the heads of this mighty people, and leave them a mere meaning- 
less swarm of animated atoms. It cannot lift them far above the 
earth, but if it failed them, it would leave them prone upon it. 

The Chinese, therefore, must be honored for their willingness 
to sacrifice material gain, which they value so much, to ethical 
ends. The fact of such a preference converts them from a merely 
huge nation into a really great nation. 

What, then, are we to think of their progressive statesmen, such 
as Viceroy Li, and the lately deceased father of the emperor ? 
Are they thoughtless innovators, caught with the sight of some 
specious advantage, or contemptuous materialists, indifferent to 
the moral consequences of courting Western ways and appli- 
ances? We have no reason to think so meanly of them. They 
are probably men who have made up their minds that there is a 
fated or providential necessity that the ways of Christendom shall 
prevail, and who, without any disposition to declare the whole com- 
pass of their thoughts, are willing to receive every palpable out- 
ward advantage that may offer itself, and resigned to all the ulte- 
rior consequences which may gradually come to view in its train. 

It is not impossible that these progressive men of China are 
really of two antagonistic tendencies. They can hardly be igno- 
rant of the growth within Christendom of a new religion, bent on 
overthrowing Christianity, arrogating to itself the exclusive name 
of Science, that is, of Gnosis, and using the vast achievements 
and discoveries of later times to serve as missionary weapons for 
the overthrow of the church. These modern Gnosties, whose 
negative name of Agnostics merely signifies that they have turned 
their backs on the fundamental intuitions of Christianity, are 
very ready to make common cause with Chinese religion, recog- 
nizing in it their own fundamental assumptions, of a necessitated 
order, not controlled by infinite personality, but creating, con- 
trolling, and dissolving finite personalities, and limiting them in 
themselves to the compass of their material existences, and in their 
influences to the duration of each individual planet. The essen- 
tial unity of the Chinese religion (for the three are now practi- 
cally only different sides of one) with Western Antichristianity 
is very clearly and fully brought out by the late Professor John 
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Draper in a paper written for “ Harper’s Weekly.” He hopes 
great things from alliance with a system which has no use for the 
belief in God, and which he intimates would be quite ready, if it 
had as much occasion as there is in the West, to suppress all men- 
tion of the name of God as a distinct social, if not even political, 
offense. He rejoices also, as he that findeth great spoil, in a vast 
and ancient community whose ideal may be summed up in the 
words Carpe diem, * Seize the shadow upon the dial of time,” yet 
he would recognize, and the more enlightened Chinese secularists 
would recognize with him, that the Western wing of the alliance 
is a higher form, and well worthy, with due modifications, to 
supersede the Chinese form of secularism in China itself. The 
European race, even in the days of its crudest and rudest heathen- 
ism, was bolder and more aspiring, and many centuries of Chris- 
tianity have mainly cleared the ground of those abject super- 
stitions under which China stagnates. There may, therefore, be 
Chinese statesmen who welcome, not Christianity, but European 
secularism, as a higher and more rational form of their own re- 
ligion, and one that has a more determined energy to root up all 
forms of spiritual belief, and to set the nation into movement on 
the plane of a more highly perfected and less embarrassed enjoy- 
ment of pure worldly good. These statesmen doubtless lay their 
account with a certain measure of temporary ethical confusion, but 
hope to be easily able to show their people that their aim is only 
purification, not revolution, that they mean to. leave China on her 
old foundation, and that they will duly maintain every ancient in- 
stitute to which the people are attached so long as the people are 
attached to it. 

If there is a school of Chinese statesmen which desires any 
such transforming assistance from the West, such as at the same 
time that it reconciles the people to so many innovations shall yet 
leave them essentially, and even more intensely, what they were 
before, it is safe to say that their hopes are futile. The Chinese 
nation is essentially atheistic. Yet atheism is no object of its zeal. 
Its ideals have been dear to it because they have lifted it so high ; 
not because they have lifted it no higher. Should the present 
forms of these ideals, now become untenable because so impli- 
cated with popular superstitions, be swept away by the advance of 
Western science, there is no reason to believe that the Chinese 
people would feel any interest in that persecuting Antichristian 
propagandism of which such men as Draper would like to make 
them partners. If they must readjust themselves after Western 
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models, they would naturally prefer the authentic religion of the 
West, rather than a merely negative school, whose only positive 
energy is an energy of annihilating hate, in which they do not 
share. And doubtless the higher school of their progressive states- 
men looks forward to this benignant result rather than to an Anti- 
christian alliance which would reduce them to a mere makeweight 
in the great antagonism now developing in the West. A tre- 
mendous makeweight they would be, but more probably on the 
side of Christ than of Antichrist. 

It bears somewhat on this, that Buddhism, which alone of the 
three great streams of Chinese thought, came in, though not from 
Europe, yet from the Indo-European race, and which coalesced 
the more easily with Chinese life because it knows no higher prin- 
ciple of the universe than the universe itself, was nevertheless 
welcomed by the people not on its negative, but on its positive 
side. So devout is the Hindu mind, that even the leavings and 
spillings of its religion have been for many ages a spiritual re- 
freshment to the more materialistic Mongolian temper. In the 
North of Asia, far more than in the South, the underlying athe- 
ism of the Buddhist system has been “denied, concealed, or ex- 
plained away,” and, in popular consciousness at least, it has been 
largely developed into a semi-theistic religion, of consoling and 
in some measure of regenerating and exalting power. Had 
Buddhism, in its native India, developed into an aggressive energy 
of negation, the Chinese would have had no interest in any such 
reversed crusade. And if they consent, willingly or constrainedly, 
to a reconstitution of their national life on Western lines, they 
are not likely to welcome the negations of the West, but its high- 
est affirmations. 

In either case, however, it is, and must be, a matter of religion. 
The question is not whether China shall be civilized. She is civil- 
ized already, only too elaborately. The question is, seeing that 
her more thinking citizens are beginning to feel that her civiliza- 
tion is too straitened to allow them room for so free and various 
a development as they discern in the West, and seeing that this 
civilization, such as it is, is the true outgrowth and expression of 
the national religion, whether that religion shall be so profoundly 
modified by the adoption of Western secularism as to become to 
the general consciousness another thing, or whether, if the old 
foundations are to be given up, the sublimer doctrines and eternal 
vistas of the gospel shall be accepted, and the whole national 
life be reconstituted from this centre. Certain questions of exter- 
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nal civilization, it is true, are the first occasion of deliberation, 
but no final conclusions can be reached short of a decision as to 
the deepest bases of religious thought. 

In Japan civilization and religion do not seem to be quite so 
completely interfused. The greater lightness and mobility of the 
Japanese genius disposes it to a more easy eclecticism. It is less 
inclined to carry fundamental principles firmly through to a great 
coherent result. Besides, of its three philosophies or religions, 
Shintoism, Confucianism, and Buddhism, not two, as in China, are 
of native growth, but only one, Shintoism, if even this is native. 
Assuming it to be so, it is the lightest of the three. It is emptier 
of thought than Confucianism, and of both thought and religion 
than Buddhism. In China Confucianism has coerced the other 
two systems, one native, one foreign, into complete subordination. 
Taoism has sunk into a fantastic popular magic ; Buddhism has 
declined into a mere luxury of private sentiment, which leaves the 
whole course of public life as much of the earth earthy as our secu- 
larizing clergymen at home are endeavoring to make the whole 
course of our public life. Dr. Faber reluctantly concludes that 
could Rome have been persuaded to refrain from condemning the 
concessions of the Jesuits in China, Christianity would, like Bud- 
dhism, have sunk into just such an ignominious subjection to pure 
secularism as Buddhism has sunk into, and we may say again, as 
so many Protestant Christians seem solicitous to have the gospel 
humiliated into among ourselves. But Shintoism has had no such 
coercive force in Japan. It is more a rude form of patriotic 
instinct, incarnating itself, on ancient foundations of vague reli- 
giosity, in a worship of the monarch, and implicit submission to 
him, than a system of thought, or of developed ethics. Indeed, 
in its ancient and famous shrine, as has been remarked by mis- 
sionaries, its phallic emblems and consecrated immoralities show 
it to be of a level immeasurably below either of the two certainly 
foreign religions, which are wholly unstained by such abomina- 
tions. At the same time, Confucianism is too completely Chinese 
to be in Japan what it is in China, the inmost expression of the 
national mind. While in China it controls the nation throughout, 
in Japan it is rather a luxury of the upper classes, though doubt- 
less through them, even in Japan, by no means without a wider 
influence. On the other hand, Buddhism, which during its first 
ages in Japan was rather the religion of the nobility and the 
court, having long ceased to be that in any great measure, has 
(after being rather deeply alloyed with native idolatries) become 
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the religion of the Japanese masses in a far deeper and more 
transforming sense than it has perhaps ever been, certainly than 
it has been for ages, of the masses in China. ‘ O blessed faith! 
a religion never to be set aside,” is the liturgical formula devoutly 
recited by its Japanese congregations. It lives, it is true, on 
amicable terms with Shintoism, and seems to have no quarrel with 
Confucianism, but it veils its crest before neither, as it is con- 
strained to do before the latter in the great continental empire. 

Thus, while in China the one alien and the two native religions 
are combined into one strong cable, of which Confucianism is the 
determining strand, in Japan the one native and the two alien re- 
ligions are so loosely coherent that the abstraction of any one of 
the three would, so far as a distant foreigner can judge, leave the 
other two very much as they were. Shintoism, moreover, whose 
position has some slight analogy to that of Confucianism in China, 
is too empty of either theology, metaphysics, or ethics to furnish 
a soil in which indigenous superstitions can grow to such body 
as to become a powerful obstruction to progress. There is no 
Fung-shwui in Japan. The nation is free to snap up any ma- 
terial advantages it finds anywhere in the world, and neither 
priests, sages, nor sorcerers will make any complaint. 

The external appliances of Western civilization, therefore, are 
so easily appropriated by Japan that their appropriation is of in- 
comparably less significance than in China. Change the whole 
outward guise of living, and you would have done little, either 
ethically or spiritually. In China, every railroad spike is driven 
into the very heart of an old religion. In Japan, it is driven into 
wood and iron, and into nothing else. The spread of. the gospel 
is impeded only by unbelief, misbelief, worldliness, and wicked- 
ness, as among ourselves ; it is not impeded by stiff prejudices and 
immovable superstitions in which the religious soul of a nation 
has incorporated itself. Missionary work in Japan, therefore, 
since its earlier stages, has as good as nothing to do with the ex- 
tension of civilization. For all such wants the Japanese themselves 
are now abundantly and redundantly able to provide. The mis- 
sionary has but to heed the command: “ Go thou and preach the 
kingdom of God.” The free and fluent forms of Japanese life 
admit of an entire regeneration of their soul without any danger 
of national collapse. 

India, though so different from China, is much more like China 
than like Japan as to the relations of religion and civilization, 
though the way in which the contact with the West works upon it 
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is very different. A railway in India, for instance, is not, as in 
China, supposed to disturb the repose of the dead, or the equi- 
librium of the universe. In reality, however, by the use of itself 
into which it tempts all classes of the people, and which the 
English government refuses to regulate by any rules of caste, 
it breaks up the whole foundation of national life more com- 
pletely than in China. And while, in China, fantastic notions of 
geography and chronology are not wholly lacking, but form no 
articles of faith, and therefore may be revolutionized without 
either a religious or an ethical shock, in India the most incredible 
and portentous fantasies concerning the constitution of the uni- 
verse, given in the utmost fullness of imperative description, are 
an integral part of national religion. It would be too much to 
say that certain fundamental tendencies of the Indian religion 
might not survive submersion in the flood of Western knowledge ; 
it is certain that Hinduism cannot. 

The fundamental distinction between Christian civilization and 
that of the far East is more distinctly illustrated in India than 
in China. In either country, though civilization has had great 
developments and great revolutions, it is now relatively unpro- 

' gressive. But in China, unprogressiveness is simply a fact; in 
India it seems to be likewise a logical necessity. In China, 
All is God; in India, God is All. To the Chinese, the uni- 
verse itself is supreme. Its reality, therefore, is apprehended, 
and the reality of its parts. It is an object of interest, and of 
modifying activity. In India, on the other hand, the universe 
is only the uneasy dream of a slumbering Deity.!_ There is no 
reality in it, and no meaning or progress. It is a phantasma- 
goria which will after countless z#ons sink back into the uncon- 
sciousness of the then dreamless Brahm, to be succeeded after 
another series of zons by another phantasmagoria, independent 
of it, and equally meaningless with it. As there is no reality in 
it, and no significance, as it is merely the fruit of an irrational 
endeavor*of the sleeping Godhead to perform the impossible act 
of creation, there is no obligation and no encouragement to en- 
deavor after any development of it to any rational end. How 
irrational, to aim at rationalizing a dream! Unprogressiveness, 
therefore, is stamped ineffaceably on Indian civilization. Accord- 

1 Dualism, it is true, is also powerful, but as it comes to no true doctrine of 
creation, and in one of its two main schools, to no essential distinction between 


God and the universe, it does not seem to contain any guarantee of a triumph 
over the doctrine of Illusion. 
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ingly the contact with the essentially progressive civilization of 
Christianity must have been felt by it as a still greater shock than 
that given by the same contact to the Chinese civilization, which, 
stagnant as it has become in fact, can hardly be said to be bound 
to immobility by its very idea. At least the inherent necessity 
is not so immediately and overwhelmingly evident. 

What effect would be produced on the form of Indian life, that 
is, on Indian civilization, if Western atheism, secularism, agnos- 
ticism, or whatever we may choose to call it, should succeed in 
pushing Christianity aside, and, in Scottish parlance, “ serving 
itself heir” to the present Christian control of the East? This is 
an event for which many of the Hindus revengefully long, who 
despair of the future of their own religion, but have become 
thereby only the more implacable in their hatred of the gospel. 
Of course the mere appropriation of Western sciences and skill 
is neither encouraged nor condemned by Hinduism. It is an 
Adiaphoron. And the combined force of Western energy and of 
Christian tradition would for a good while make an agnostic civil- 
ization progressive. Ultimately, however, the doctrine, not widely 
distinguishable in its last results from Hinduism, of a formless 
energy, to which, as in Hinduism, we must deny every possible 
attribute, and which, being declared suprapersonal, becomes, as 
has been well remarked, by inevitable necessity of thought, infra- 
personal, this doctrine would not be restrained by the mere fact 
of having come out of the West from working the same results 
which since the hoariest antiquity it has wrought in the East. 
Where reason is denied of the source, reason, in the long run, 
will be denied of the result, and between these two unreasons all 
intermediate rationality, and with it all perseveringly progressive 
energy, is sure at the last to be smothered. This is the end to 
which the philosophies of unbelief are very evidently tending 
in the West, and this is the end to which they would still more 
certainly concur in the East with the native habits of thought. 
The vast amount of devout thought and feeling in Hinduism, 
which is, so to speak, floating free, without any definite attach- 
ment to its underlying principles, is likely, in the end, greatly to 
enrich and fortify Christian faith. A large infusion of Western 
agnosticism into the Hindu pantheism would naturally, sooner or 
later, result in an explosive dissociation of its negative element, 
which would be precipitated into an angry atheism, from its posi- 
tive element, which would be precipitated into a Christianizing 
theism. India would thus, much more certainly than China, be 
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involved in the great internecine conflict of Christendom itself. 
India, we may safely say, will never be suffered to sink back into 
the stagnation of the past, unless she can help to insure victory for 
the Great Negation which is now endeavoring to cover the univer- 
sal globe with the glacial epoch of a final despair. 

If the negative and the positive sides of Hinduism part into 
atheism and theism, what will become of its doctrine of Karma, 
conceived as pursuing each individual through countless transmi- 
grations, with the consequences of his good or ill deeds, and 
what effect will result upon the life of the people? 

Karma plays a more conspicuous part in Buddhism than in the 
orthodox Hinduism, from which, however, Buddhism has derived 
it, and even in Buddhism its popular form remains as a system of 
metempsychosis. Its doctrine of Ixion’s wheel, endlessly hurrying 
the being bound to it from an upper illusion of bliss into a lower 
illusion of despair, and back again, belongs rather to the negative 
than to the positive side of Hinduism. This explains how, when 
negation, in the form of Buddhism, detached itself into an inde- 
pendent system, Karma sprang at once into the forefront as the 
supreme principle, the calamity of calamities, whose most exalted 
good is still an unimaginable evil, and from which only the Buddha 
can deliver men by showing the way into the nothingness of Nir- 
vana. Just so far as Hinduism verges towards the apprehension 
of a loving God (as it often does), just so far the iron bonds of 
Karma must be relaxed, and the doctrine of moral retribution, of 
which it is the very crudest, most externalistic, and mechanical 
form, must be mitigated into something more worthy of a personal 
relation between the Creator and the creature, into something 
admitting a true doctrine of forgiveness. When atheism and 
theism, now conjoined in Hindu pantheism, finally part company, 
Karma will have no place in the latter. Whether it can find any 
place in the former, after this has reconstituted itself under West- 
ern influence, is more than doubtful. ‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die,” would more probably be the watchword of an 
Occidentalized Hinduism, as Professor Draper has gloried that it 
is the watchword of Chinese philosophy. The passive bewilder- 
ment in which Karma enthralls the powers of the Indian character 
seems destined to pass away, alike under the effect of Christian 
and of Antichristian missions, though perhaps not without some 
vigorous temporary reflections, in the form of a diseased theos- 
ophy, into the West itself. 

The Hindu mind appears to be the most profoundly religious of 
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any national genius in the world. It is true, no impulse, not even 
the deepest of all, unregulated, can enable man to fulfill his des- 
tiny. A sense of God so deep as to absorb the sense of the crea- 
ture destroys the foundation of religious thought, by denying the 
possibility of a subject of religion, and by denying the possibility 
of creation, as well as by a reverence which submerges all deter- 
minations of thought as unworthy of the Godhead. The gospel 
alone, affirming steadfastly the distinctions of God, the Soul, and 
the World, has room for the profoundness of Hindu devotion, 
which otherwise loses itself in its very redundance of depth and 
breadth. And it may be questioned whether the gospel is not 
waiting for this reinforcement of the spiritual life, in order to 
come to its fullness of effect. What St. Paul says of the conver- 
sion of the Jews may perhaps be expected of the reception of 
India into the church, that the receiving of her will be “ as life 
from the dead.” India, we may depend upon it, will abundantly 
repay all the benefits, material, intellectual, and spiritual, that she 
may receive from the West. 

It is fortunate that in India, whose civilization has been dishon- 
ored by a larger number of moral stains than that of either China 
or Japan, there has been a coercive force at hand to work towards 
the removal of them, in the shape of a government which, though 
only too studiously neutral in point of religion, has yet, as repre- 
senting a Christian nation, and made up of men of Christian 
training, and many of them of ardent Christian faith, been unable 
to avoid responding to a pressure of Christian feeling at home 
which could not otherwise have been applied. Widow-burning, 
female infanticide, enforced perpetuity of widowhood, child mar- 
riages, and the merciless pressure of caste on the lower orders, 
together with a contempt of woman formulated into a fundamen- 
tal article of faith, make a much worse showing for society than 
is found in either of the two northern countries. Here we see 
illustrated corruptio optimi pessima. Where religious feeling 
has been so profound, social evils which have been taken up into 
it have been far more hopelessly consecrated into permanence 
than in the north of Asia. And even yet the abrogation of some 
of these abominations, and slow pressure against others, is too 
much an external coercion, and too little a work of internal moral 
development, to render it probable that were Christendom to with- 
draw its hand they might not revive. Fortunately, that is an 
event in no way within probability. Even could Russia wrest 
India from England (which we do not anticipate), she would not 
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go back from the point thus far gained. Nor, indeed, has any step 
of this remedial legislation (which is in itself an educating appeal 
to unperverted human instincts) been taken without a previous 
process of moral cultivation through the diffused influence of 
Christian feeling, powerfully aided by missionary labor, through 
which, as the Indian government declares, a new conscience is 
awakening in the younger generation of India. This new con- 
science goes far beyond the small percentage of avowed Chris- 
tianity. Indeed, the religious veneration of Christ himself, as spir- 
itually supreme, extends far beyond this. Missionary influence, 
moreover, has some remarkable effects among the common people. 
Sir Bartle Frere says, that under this influence, exerted by both 
Catholics and Protestants, whole villages, and even tribes, of the 
lower aborigines have substituted deities of mercy and purity 
for their former deities of cruelty and lust. It has been asked 
rather scornfully, by a leading missionary journal of India, whether 
there is any redeeming efficacy in such changes. Undoubtedly 
there is. The rise from unworthier to worthier apprehensions of 
the Godhead, through whatever mists of polytheism and idolatry 
these are still refracted, is unquestionably of the highest value 
for this life and that which is to come. It mellows and purifies 
the soil of society ; it deepens all forces of good in the individual 
soul; and renders it more hopefully receptive of the brighter 
light which shall hereafter shine upon it. It waters the roots of 
a nobler civilization with that which alone can insure them an 
abiding growth, namely, the influences of a nobler religion. 

It is an interesting but difficult question, what effect the fifty 
millions of Mohammedans in India are having upon Indian civili- 
zation and religion. Islam is a monotonous and sterile region of 
thought. Yet it kills a multitude of the poisonous growths which 
are bred by the far richer soil of Hinduism. There seems to be 
no doubt that the Mohammedans stand higher in intelligence and 
character than the masses of the Hindus. Mohammedanism! de- 
livers its disciples at one stroke from the bondage to Karma, to 
caste, to the Brahmins, to perpetual widowhood, to child-marriages, 
and even lightly as it accounts of woman, from a religious acri- 
mony of contempt towards her. The ethical appeals of the Koran 
are rather coarse and commonplace, but they are mostly sound, 
they are intense in tone, and they are incessantly reiterated. Its 
sensualities are infinitely less glaring and prurient than those of 


1 Its fatalism has its own depressing effect, but it is quite different from 
Karma. 
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Hinduism, nor are they suffered to stain the Divine nature. Is- 
lam, moreover, although it makes God so incongruous with man 
as to leave little room for love or trust, and so incongruous with 
his universe as to deaden a rational endeavor to trace out in it 
the divine ideas (in this resembling agnosticism), yet has at least 
rescued the doctrine of his personality, which, under Christian 
influences, is perhaps not wholly incapable of expansion into a 
more genial fullness than it has ever shown in any prominent 
form of Mohammedanism. A certain awful reverence and resig- 
nation towards God appears to be a distinct and specific excel- 
lence of this religion. The fact, also, of a creed so unsympathetic 
towards Hinduism at every point, and yet professed by one fifth 
of the people, must have vastly weakened the self-maintaining 
power of the old system, while the fact that Islam, which we do not 
understand to claim sinlessness for Mohammed, does claim it for 
Jesus, and even for his mother (apparently teaching the Immacu- 
late Conception of Mary long before Catholicism pushed matters 
so far), and acknowledges Jesus as Messiah, and even as the 
Word, seems capable of making it serviceable, willingly or unwill- 
ingly, in the spread of the gospel among the Hindus. Moreover, 
the obligation which the Koran imposes, of studying the Scrip- 
tures, has been, we understand, met in India alone, so far as we 
know, by the publication, on the part of a learned Moslem, of an 
elaborate edition of the Old and the New Testament. Large 
numbers of the Moslem gentlemen of Upper India are now said to 
comply with this injunction of Mohammed, taking it more seri- 
ously than he appears to have meant it, to judge from a reported 
remark of his, which might have come out of the mouth of a 
medizval Pope, namely, that “the study of the Bible is profitable, 
but perilous.” 

The intense hostility of the Mohammedans of India towards the 
church need not interfere so much with this involuntary helpful- 
ness as might appear. Two religious parties may be very hostile 
to each other and yet be very effective in common action upon a 
third. The violent controversies of the early church impeded 
very slightly its steady conquest of paganism. And as to the 
direct conversions from Islam itself, they are at least becoming in 
Upper India, as well as much more noticeably in Sumatra and Java, 
numerous enough to make it not unreasonable in an Episcopalian 
of India to say, in view of the stronger development of character 
among the Mohammedans, that he expects to see the great bishops 
of the future in India mainly drawn from among the Moham- 
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medan converts. Although so widely different from Christian 
civilization in tone, Moslem civilization is encumbered by few 
institutes which have any power of survival after its doctrinal 
basis is abandoned, and therefore there seems to be little reason 
why an able Mohammedan, once converted to the gospel, should 
not forthwith develop an unembarrassed completeness of Christian 
ethics. 

We shall consider in our next paper the relation of Christianity 
(rather than, directly, of Missions) and Civilization in the proper 
domain of Islam. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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EDITORIAL. 





THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 


Many thoughtful persons at the present time are unusually attracted 
to questions concerning the Divinity of Christ. In some instances this 
interest connects directly and consciously with a strenuous endeavor to 
obtain settled and satisfactory personal convictions respecting religious 
truth and duty. In others it has arisen more quietly and unconsciously. 
They find themselves inquiring, questioning, perhaps doubting, and in- 
creasingly perplexed. 

There are many causes for this unrest. A new method of dealing 
with Sacred Scripture has come into vogue. Its several books are studied 
in their historical origin and character. Attention is turned to the limi- 
tations of revelation in its successive stages, limitations implicit in the 
fact always recognized that this revelation has been progressive, but never 
before so sharply defined and strongly emphasized. The doctrinal sig- 
nificance, still more the evidential cogency, of many familiar proof-texts 
is seen to be greatly modified, if not destroyed. Scientific methods are 
now primarily inductive, theological construction hitherto has been pre- 
dominantly deductive. The dogmas of the coessentiality of the Son with 
the Father, and of the two natures in one Person, arose, it is maintained, 
through a commingling of philosophies now superseded with an imperfect 
historical knowledge of the Scriptures. At the least, the forms of thought 
they employ are believed to be outworn, and they certainly are not those 
which now would most naturally arise, and most aptly and spontaneously 
express men’s thoughts of God and of Christ. A strong, sometimes an 
almost painful, longing is manifested for more simple, real, living appre- 
hensions of the Jesus to whom his disciples brought their difficulties and 
their joys, and from whom they learned of the Father. There is more 
than a vague suspicion, there is in many quarters a quite pronounced ac- 
cusation, that the ordinary dogmas conceal rather than make perspicuous 
the truth about Christ. So far as our observation goes, this discontent 
does not signify any conscious tendency to the Unitarian position. The 
divinity of Christ is acknowledged, even when phrases in which this 
truth has been long enshrined are discarded. ‘The difference between 
most of those we have in mind and their religious predecessors for many 
a generation is in general this: the latter had a definite conception of 
what Christ’s divinity means, and an assurance of its truth, the former 
have not. Some regard such a conception and conviction as wholly un- 
attainable. We know Christ with certainty, it is said, only in experi- 
ences which we can verify as historical, not merely as to the fact of their 
occurrence, but in their contents and character. We know nothing in 
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this way respecting his preéxistent state, and cannot control anything told 
us about it by any available tests. We can learn something of his earthly 
life and of his character, and we can be taught by Him how to live 
worthily. There is evidence that He survived death. No other earthly 
life has seemed to be so associated with the divine, to teach so much of 
God, but of its present activities and personal relation to our lives we 
cannot make positive affirmations. With others this somewhat negative, 
or at least indeterminate, conclusion as to Christ’s divinity springs from 
critical difficulties respecting the sources of evidence. Contemporary testi- 
mony is preserved almost entirely in the Synoptical Gospels, and there 
is found to be mingled with later additions. These Gospels fail, it is 
thought, to make clear that Jesus ever himself claimed to be truly divine, 
and they show in various ways that his disciples did not so regard Him. 
The usual proofs derived from other books of the New Testament are 
likewise deemed inconclusive, either exegetically or for lack of authority. 
Even if Paul or John, in canonical writings attributed to them, recognize 
the divinity of Christ, and it is generally admitted that they do, there 
are still to be met two uncertainties respecting this testimony, — its 
genuineness and its divine assurance. We are not sure, for instance, 
that Paul wrote Colossians, and if he did, we are not certain that he 
gives us more than the result of his own reasoning upon facts other- 
wise known to us, and upon which we can reflect for ourselves. Large 
allowance, it is further suggested, must be made for tendencies in an un- 
critical and unscientific age to give a supernatural explanation of remark- 
able phenomena, to deify heroes, to put mystical and speculative interpre- 
tations upon ancient Scriptures. 

Others are embarrassed by the baffling mystery presented in the theo- 
logical conception of Christ. The church has never yet pronounced 
upon the unity of Christ’s Person, beyond affirming the fact, though 
some hints have been dropped as it were incidentally. It has, however, 
affirmed that there are two complete and perfect natures, even to the co- 
existence of two wills, the divine and the human. The modern psychology 
finds in such a premise the conclusion that there are two persons, which 
the church and theology and Scripture deny. It is reasonable to accept 
a mystery upon evidence ; it is impossible to believe in a contradiction. 
We do not concede that the ordinary doctrine contains a contradiction, 
but only that it is imperfect, yet its ancient form naturally does suggest 
to those trained under present modes of thinking something difficult of 
apprehension even as a mystery. 

More important still is the influence of the modern appreciation of 
Christ in his true and real humanity. This has always been maintained 
as a part of the church doctrine of Christ. But the ancient and 
medizval Christology, as it developed into dogma, tended to make the 
personality of the Redeemer wholly divine, and the humanity unreal. 
A reaction from this appears in a modern tendency to make the person- 
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ality human and the divinity shadowy. Is it not possible to gain a com- 
pleter view of the person of our Lord? Do not the facts require a state- 
ment more comprehensive and, at the same time, more apprehensible 
and practical? Many are asking this question, many who are deeply im- 
pressed with the historical evidence of Christ’s true humanity, and yet are 
not ready to credit even such humanity with strictly divine perfections, 
nor to claim that it fills out the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of God, which seems to be revealed in Him. In such minds the question 
is definitely reached, What are we to think of Christ as respects his real 
personality ? and the approach to this question is thought to be through 
his humanity, or at least the attested facts of his earthly life, rather than 
by the way of inference from later statements respecting his preéxistence 
and eternal Sonship. 

There seems to us to be occasion in these and other signs of the times for 
a new and comprehensive consideration of the subject of the true divinity 
of Christ. In the faith of the church it is a fundamental article, — 
something without which Christianity ceases to be what it purports to be, 
something apart from which its fruits cannot long be gathered. Re- 
investigated it may be, for no generation can take up fully into its thought 
any vital truth in a merely traditional way. Set in new relations and 
seen in new lights it may well be, for the work of the church goes on 
under ever changing conditions. Disputes may be settled, controversies 
closed, particular inquiries concluded, dogmas reached which mark 
boundaries and attest what has been gained, but man’s conception either 
of God or of himself is never a fixed quantity, nor perfect in quality, 
and the central mystery of our faith combines in itself all the treasures 
and all the perplexities of divinity and humanity in their distinctness and 
their union. Their treasures incite to thought, their perplexities admon- 
ish to humility. We may not be able by recording some of the results 
of our own studies to help others who are in need, but we seem to 
see occasion for making the attempt. Seven years ago we found a 
similar practical call for an application of a great principle of Chris- 
tianity, that of its universality, to various doctrinal and missionary prob- 
lems of the day. The papers thus elicited were afterwards gathered 
together in a little volume entitled ‘“‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.” In it the 
opinion was expressed that the question which “ lies nearest the heart of 
all modern Christian thought and life is, . . . ‘Is the Jesus whose life 
we know on its human side the Christ in whom religious faith finds its 
appropriate and permanently satisfying object?’” and we added as ex- 
pressive of our own conviction, “ The Jesus of history is the Christ of 
faith; the Christ of faith is God revealed and known.” The series of 
papers we hope now to publish will deal especially with the question 
thus proposed. 
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WHY NOT CLEAR OUR APRIL HOLIDAY OF RELIGIOUS PRE- 
TENSE ? 


THE statutes of Massachusetts make several days of the year “legal 
holidays,” by forbidding the courts to sit and the legislature to convene 
on those days, and requiring notes falling due upon them to be previously 
paid. Two of these, ‘“ Thanksgiving Day” and “ Fast Day,” do not have 
fixed places in the calendar, but are designated by the Governor, year 
by year. These are called by the statutes (as by the people) respectively 
“Thanksgiving Day” and “ Fast Day.’ The names which these days 
respectively bear in the statutes give the reason for their being set apart 
from business uses by the law-making power. They were devoted to 
religious uses under the assumption that the people, or at any rate those 
of them who were religious, desired to spend them in worship and prayer, 
and to perpetuate a custom dating back to the last decade of the seven- 
teenth century, — not, as is often supposed, to the days of the Pilgrims. 

The Governor, in executing the law providing a Thanksgiving and a 
Fast Day, respects the profession it makes of supplying a religious want. 
He assumes that the impulse which the law proposes to satisfy still 
exists, and accordingly sets apart a day of November for giving thanks to 
God, and one of April for penitential prayer. The announcement of the 
selected day is, in each case, accompanied by a petition, asking the people 
to devote it to its specific religious use. The Governor makes this re- 
quest as the head of a Christian commonwealth, which has expressed a 
special want of its religious life in the statute to which he is giving effect 
by his proclamation. 

So far as Fast Day is concerned, the assumption made by the law is 
now contrary to the fact. The impulse to give a day to common peni- 
tential prayer is not felt by any considerable number of the devout people 
of the State. No competent observer of our religious life will question 
this assertion. The scanty attendance on Fast Day services and the 
perfunctory character of those services amply justify it. Behind this 
patent fact is another, only less obvious, and yet more significant, — the 
disbelief of most thoughtful Christian people in the benefit of an annual 
fast having no occasion except such as the arrival of April may furnish. 
There is no assignable reason for making the first Thursday of this 
month, above any other day of this or any other month, a day of peniten- 
tial prayer. The Governor’s proclamation, therefore, amounts to this: 
“Since it is a good thing to humble one’s self before the Almighty, let us 
take a day for the purpose. This one is as good as any; let us take it.” 
The answer, spoken or unspoken, of most thoughtful Christian people is, 
that perfunctory penitence is not a good thing, and that a day devoted 
to penitence, merely through external suggestion, a day which brings no 
impulse toward God, is pretty sure to be spent in dull penance. The 
people, then, devout as well as undevout, do not wish to use the free 
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day which our statutes call ‘“‘ Fast Day” for the end suggested by that 
name. 

They desire to give it to recreative purposes. The place in the cal- 
endar set apart for it by custom makes it one of our most welcome holi- 
days. The winter has broken, sports may begin, the landscape shows 
some signs of spring, multitudes are glad to go out into the sunshine. 
Almost every one believes that Puritan New England builded better 
than it knew in setting apart the day from business uses. 

Since the day is recreative, why not call it so? Why should not the 
Governor admit it to be so when he announces it? Why should he keep 
on issuing hollow Fast Day proclamations? He cannot enjoy writing 
and publishing official cant; the people do not enjoy having him do so. 
The law, so far as we can see, does not oblige him to proclaim a fast. 
We believe that our next Executive would please nineteen twentieths of 
the people, as he would doubtless please himself, by making, as the Fast 
Day announcement of 1893, the simple statement: “I set apart Thurs- 
day, the eighth day of April next, for the holiday miscalled Fast Day.” 
Should the Governor shrink from such appearance of disrespect to the 
letter of the law as this action might wear, the people ought to agitate for 
legislation giving the day a suitable name and a fixed place in the calen- 
dar. Religion and morality are both interested in having dead religious 
forms decently buried. Some good people will not agree with our stig- 
gestion that our April holiday be called by an appropriate name. They 
have an expedient for making it cease to be a holiday and begin again 
to be a Fast Day. This is persuading the Governor to put it upon Good 
Friday. Enough devout people spend that day religiously, they think, 
to justify applying the name “ Fast Day”’ to it. Then let a fast be pro- 
claimed for that day. As if the thing needed were to find a justification 
for the name given the April holiday by the statute! Would the number 
who give Good Friday to devotion receive important increase from the 
fact that the Governor advised Massachusetts people so to employ it? 
We believe not. It is unlikely that those for whom the sacred associa- 
tions ‘of the day have no power would be stirred to religious earnestness 
by the fact that the Governor of their State had chosen it to be a fast 
day. 

Those who are resolved to treat the day as sacred would in this way 
be deprived of their spring holiday, and they would be disturbed and 
grieved by the noise made by the multitudes who would use Good Friday 
as a holiday. The expedient proposed would not secure the object which 
its advocates hope to gain by it, and would bring serious evils. It would 
not please many religious people, and it would be sure to displease those 
who are not religious, because it would cause Fast Day often to come 
inconveniently early. 

Another suggestion comes from an influential source. The Essex 
Congregational Club has sent a memorial to the Governor asking: (1) 
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“ That the present Fast Day as a legal-holiday be discontinued ; (2) that 
to meet the secular end now subserved by the day, the Monday follow- 
ing Easter be constituted a legal holiday; and (3) that the Governor 
continue to issue the annual proclamation for a day of religious devotion, 
naming therefor Good Friday, but not making it a legal holiday.” 

The course recommended preserves the Fast Day proclamation. But 
it takes from it whatever affirmative value it may have had. The present 
Fast Day proclamation is the form clothing an executive act. The 
Governor issues it to prevent the law setting apart a day for “ Fast Day ”’ 
from being a dead letter. It has a reason in the statutes of the Com- 
monwealth. That reason only exists in the case of the act designating 
the free day called in the statutes “ Fast Day.” A preclamation recom- 
mending religious observance on any other day would be a gratuitous piece 
of advice. Suppose, then, that the next Executive should some time in 
March issue such a proclamation as this: “Inasmuch as most of the 
people of the State desire to spend the ancient Fast Day as a holiday, I 
appoint . . . to be a legal holiday, and recommend that it be spent in 
recreation. But I also recommend that the people of the State make 
Good Friday a day of religious observance.” Would this Fast Day 
appendage to the proclamation have appreciable religious value ? 

The change suggested has, however, a real and important advantage. 
In fixing Easter Monday as the day for the spring holiday, it connects 
that holiday with the joy of Easter. For this reason a part of the people 
would be glad to have the suggestion adopted. A greater number, we 
believe, would be opposed, on the ground that Easter Monday sometimes 
comes too early to be a spring holiday, and sometimes too late to satisfy 
the desire to celebrate the departure of winter by spending a day out of 
doors, as well as too near the next free day, May 30. Under ordinary 
conditions, few would desire to spend the 21st of March in out-of-door 
recreation. A greater number would be willing to defer the spring hol- 
iday until the 21st of April, in order to honor Easter, but the majority 
would not. In designating the “legal holiday,” the Governor will 
doubtless consuit the wish of the majority. He will, we believe, as here- 
tofore, select one of the early days of April. The “ memorial” of the 
Essex Club is a cheering indication of a state of public opinion which 
will prevent him “ proclaiming it to be a day of fasting and prayer.” 


DR. PARKHURST AND THE NEW YORK POLICE. 


It is strange that any intelligent person should have missed the aim of 
Dr. Parkhurst’s recent utterances on the criminal condition of New York. 
His sole contention from first to last has been against the corrupt alli- 
ance between the police of the city and the criminals and law-breakers 
whom they were sworn to detect and restrain. His attack upon them, 
and upon those whom they represent, has not been an attack upon the 
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vicious elasses. Much less has he made a crusade against vice in general. 
His work has not been that of an enthusiast, but of a brave and far- 
seeing citizen. He has made use of the pulpit for arousing his fellow- 
citizens, because that was the natural place in which he could do his work. 
Had he been a lawyer, or an editor, or a business man, with the same 
conviction, he would have used the means at hand. As the “ Evening 
Post ” has pointed out, he had a certain vantage-ground in the pulpit, 
from the faet that all the newspapers of the city would publish his ser- 
mons. But it was the man himself who saw his advantage and dared to 
use it. 

The personal methods which he employed to support his charges were 
purely incidental. He did not visit a house of ill-fame to convert its in- 
mates. He was not at the time about that business. Had he been, he 
would probably have made more progress toward that end than some of 
his critics who attempted the objeet. What he wanted, and the only 
thing he wanted, was evidence of the criminal negligence of the police. 
That he gained. The after prosecution of the keeper of the house which 
he visited was not of his undertaking. It was simply an action, brought 
by the landlord to dispossess a disagreeable tenant, to which he was sum- 
moned as a witness. So far as the keeper of the house or its inmates 
were concerned, he, too, would have preferred to convert them, rather 
than to have figured indirectly as their prosecutor. 

The fact remains that Dr. Parkhurst has proved his point by the ad- 
mission of those whom he attacked. It is not a mere coincidence that a 
new Superintendent of Police has been appointed. Other men than In- 
spector Byrnes might have been found. Under other circumstances 
some other man doubtless would have been found. In the present state 
of aroused public feeling no other man was possible. It remains to be 
seen what he can do, but his appointment is a concession to the better 
sentiment of the city. He can at least remove the stigma of corruption 
fixed by the Grand Jury upon the police as a body. He can make crime 
more difficult, and remove many of the temptations and solicitations to 
vice. He can suppress some forms of criminality, like open gambling. 
Or if he cannot do as much as this, he can show why he cannot. He 
can fix, in a very definite way, the responsibility for the continuance of 
the present reign of vice and erime in the city. And when the re- 
sponsibility has been located in this way, the citizens of New York can 
decide for themselves whether they prefer the present form of political 
rule, or true municipal government. 

We append so much of Dr. Parkhurst’s appeal to the citizens of New 
York as may serve to make his contention clear to all who may wish to 
inform themselves : — 


‘“* My contention was then, is now, and will continue to be, with the controlling 
powers of the Police Department, considered as the guardian of criminality, 
meaning by that simply what was comprised in the presentment of the March 
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Grand Jury, which held up that department before the community in the ehar- 
acter of a criminal, and it still hangs there. 

“The evidence, which with the aid of detectives and friends I was easily able 
to collect, was secured with the distinct end of showing by unimpeachable tes- 
timony something of the extent, infamy, and publicity of certain crimes, with 
the necessary inference that if a police force as competent as ours is conceded 
to be, and in the possession of all those legal powers known to be accorded to 
it, fails to hold such crimes in stern check, it can only be because of having 
entered into some evil alliance with them. It was not at all a matter between 
me and any individual parties. When I went before the Grand Jury with 
284 affidavits, I said: ‘Gentlemen, I have no interest in the conviction of 
these parties. Evidence has not been secured against them for the sake of 
inducing you to indict them. My object has been solely to secure in the 
general mind an indictment against the Police Department.’ 

“When, therefore, for instance, the suit against the keeper of the low resort 
on Twenty-seventh Street is represented as a contention between Dr. Parkhurst , 
and Hattie Adams, there is not a suggestion of truth in it. I have no per- 
sonal controversy with her or with the keeper of any other disorderly house or 
gambling house. My contention is only with the police, who allow the crimes 
of such houses to be so vile and accessible, in disregard of one of the rules of 
the department, which is that ‘ Each patrolman must, by his vigilance, render 
it extremely difficult, if not impossible, for any one to commit crime on his 
post.’ 

“ My connection with the dispossess suit recently initiated against the lessee 
of the house just mentioned is due simply to the accident of my own know- 
ledge of the character of that house, obtained for another purpose, but nat- 
urally enough utilized by the landlord when it became necessary for him to 
make a show of attempting to dispossess his tenant. My only object in refer- 
ring to this case is to blow out of the air the smoke that the Police Depart- 
ment and others in alliance with it are blowing into the air, and to bring 
clearly to the attention of the public the fact that the criminal par excellence 
is not Hattie Adams, nor “ Dink” Davis, nor “Silver-Dollar ’’ Smith, but the 
Police Department, which the Grand Jury so vigorously scored, — a scoring, 
by the way, which derives no small part of its significance from the fact that 
it expressed the unanimous consensus of a jury that was composed of Catho- 
lics, Jews, and Protestants, and made up of representatives of every political 
party. 

“ Now I am not going to enter into any defense of the methods which I 
adopted in order to secure my evidence. I will only take the liberty of saying 
that those methods were adopted after a prolonged balancing of the pros and 
contras, and in face of every criticism that has been passed, or that may be 
passed. I desire to stand up in the presence of this community and say that 
it was the only method by which I could have eut to the quick of this whole cor- 
rupt business. It was tue only method by which I could earn the power to say, 
‘IL know.’ I have waded through quantities of filth in order to win that know- 
ledge, and to win the vantage power that came with it, and I would wade 
through it all again before I would surrender that vantage power, even though 
so dearly earned. 


. . . . . + 


“ As to certain criticisn 


1s that have been passed, even by my friends, I want 
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to say that I give them full credit for sincerity in their strictures ; at the same 
time, it is always to be remembered that it is a thousand times easier to eriti- 
cise another’s action than it is to take action one’s self, and if while I was 
planning how I could do something to help the cause some one else had devised 
a better method than the one I was working out, I am sure I should have been 
only too happy to strike into it and work at their side and under their head. 


i I a hate the a into which eae the — six =n I 
have been brought. I beg of you to think only of the common enemy at which 
it behooves us to strike, and to let me be simply one with you in our common 
erusade against the organized and salaried criminality with which we are 
municipally menaced. We are none of us so foolish as to think that vice is to 
be utterly stamped out, but we do have the right to expect and to insist that the 
department whieh is employed and handsomely paid to make crime ‘exceed- 
ingly difficult, if not impossible,’ should not be the chief reliance of crime in 
all the attempts which church and society make to weaken and reduce it.” 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND 


sineisliiaaaivis 

Fok years past it has been a growing seandal that London, the metrop- 
olis of the British Empire, has no teaching university. The University 
of London has been for years, and still remains, a merely examining 
body with the power of granting degrees, but with no teaching staff and 
no real educational machinery. There has recently been an attempt 
made to remedy this, but an attempt so feeble and so inadequate that 
probably few regret that it has ended in failure. It was proposed to 
form a teaching university for London by giving two collegiate institu- 
tions known as University College and King’s College a charter which 
would have made them a new teaching university. At first it was pro- 
posed to eall it the Albert University, after the late Prince Consort, the 
husband of our Queen ; but it was soon seen to be utterly ridiculous to call 
a very third-rate proposal after an honored royal person, and the name of 
the Gresham University was suggested. The gravest objections lay 
against the whole proposal: in the first place, it would have made a see- 
tarian university, for one of these colleges, King’s College, is a purely 
denominational institution, limited to members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and was originally started in opposition to University College, which 
was founded at a time when Oxford and Cambridge imposed religious 
tests on all students. The great names in the history of University Col- 
lege, the object of which has been to give higher education free of all 
sectarian bias, are John Stuart Mill and George Grote ; and to the religious 
and philosophical traditions of these men the college has remained true 
until lately. A few months ago the greed of getting a charter between 
them made these two rival colleges forget their natural antagonism and 
unite in a common cause of mutual gain. A second, and even stronger, 
objection was that the proposed university would have totally ignored 
many other admirable educational institutions in London, which had 
every right to recognition as parts of a university in respect of the emi- 
nence of their teachers and the wide extent of their work. Had the 
Gresham University become an accomplished university, the greatest 
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city in the world would have had, in proportion to the importance of its 
position, by far the feeblest teaching university in Europe. A third ob- 
jection was that a royal commission has recently inquired into the whole 
question, and has reported strongly against any such scheme as that 
which was proposed. 

Fortunately, the proposal was so scandalously bad, and found condem- 
nation from so many quarters, that its authors from very shame were 
obliged to recede ; and Parliament having presented a unanimous petition 
to the Queen, praying her to withhold her consent, the matter is in abey- 
ance. A new attempt will of course be made before long to establish a 
teaching university for London, and it may be safely expected to be 
finally acceded to on more generous and liberal lines. 

There is one social and political aspect of our national life illustrated 
by this proposal for the Gresham University, namely, that though we 
pride ourselves on the purity of our polities, there is an enormous 
amount of “ back-stairs ” influence and favoritism in the high affairs of 
state. The Gresham University charter would never have been pro- 
posed or promulgated were it not for the efforts and influence of a 
great dignitary of the Established Church, who is a persona grata in 
court circles. It would have received the support of the government in 
office, and have passed into a public institution, had it not been so ludi- 
crously inadequate that the opposition became quite irresistible, because 
the objections were absolutely unanswerable. 


A recent appointment, of great interest to the world of letters and 
scholarship, is just announced, and illustrates the favoritism of our politi- 
cal system. Mr. J. A. Froude has been named to succeed the late Pro- 
fessor Freeman as Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford. The 
late Professor Freeman was undoubtedly the greatest authority that ever 
breathed on early English history: it is not too much to say that Mr. 
Froude is not an authority on any historical subject or period at all. He is, 
after Mr. Ruskin, perhaps with Mr. Ruskin, the most splendid master of 
English prose style ; he is a brilliant literary man, but not a serious histori- 
cal scholar. Yet, because he has been very prominent recently as a politi- 
eal partisan of the government in power, he is made Regius Professor of 
history, and such a master of historical research as Mr. S. R. Gardiner 
is passed over. But then Mr. Gardiner is a political opponent of the 
present government, and Mr. Froude is a friend to it! 


The progress of our institutions for higher education is one of the re- 
markable features of the day. The old universities of England — Oxford 
and Cambridge — have never been since the time of Wyclif so democratic 
or popular as the Scotch or German universities, and to this day the col- 
leges of Oxford and Cambridge remain close corporations, with the faults 
and luxuries of antique and rich foundations ; for example, they spend far 
more on their college entertainments and dinners than on their college 
libraries. But in various ways Oxford and Cambridge universities con- 
tribute an enormous amount of energy and popular education to the coun- 
try’s life. ‘To mention only one agency, the University Extension lectures : 
able scholars, mostly young men, go out from the university to deliver 
courses of lectures, and to conduct classes in connection with their lectures 
in all parts of the country. In the north of England, especially, these lec- 
tures and classes have had a surprising success, attracting many of the 
best artisans of our manufacturing districts. 
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This University Extension movement is growing and developing. One 
development is a series of admirable manuals especially written for Uni- 
versity Extension students. Another is the summer meeting for stu- 
dents at Oxford during August, when the university men are of course 
absent in vacation, and when Oxford lecture-halls, galleries, laboratories, 
and class-rooms are crowded with a mixed throng of working-people and 
governesses, elementary teachers and fathers of families, drawn together 
by the common desire to enjoy for a couple of weeks a sort of university 
life. ‘The thoroughness of these meetings may be judged from the fact 
that at the next August meeting in Oxford special (but not exclusive) 
study will be devoted to the Renaissance period, about which one hundred 
lectures will be delivered by such leading authorities as Mr. J. A. Sy- 
monds, Mr. Walter Pater, and Mr. J. Churton Collins. 

Another development in higher education of recent growth is the in- 
struction in technical education which during the last few months has 
been organized under the law, which allows the County Councils to devote 
to technical education a portion of the taxation raised on the sale of beer 
and spirits. Almost invariably the County Councils have used this power, 
and generally with great success: in agricultural counties lectures and 
practical instruction in horticulture and dairy work, or in manufacturing 
districts in mechanics or plan drawing, and in all parts instruction for 
boys in the use of tools and materials, and for girls in cookery and 
domestic economy have become a regular institution. ‘The teachers are 
peripatetic, and often cover wide circuits. Satisfactory as all this educa- 
tional progress is, there is no doubt a need of a regular system of second- 
ary and intermediate education in England, the lack of which is made 
all the more noticeable by such movements as these just described. 


The great influence of our religious organizations has been curiously 
illustrated lately in London. At the recent School Board election the 
Church of England clergy were very prominent, and brought all their 
church organizations very strongly to bear to support the Conservative 
or so-called ‘‘ Moderate ” policy, while the Nonconformist ministers and 
churches were indifferent, or took no active part in the campaign. In 
the result, the church or Conservative party were completely successful. 
A few weeks later the London County Council elections came round ; 
this time the church clergy took a much less active part than the Non- 
conformist ministers and their people, who supported the Liberal or so- 
called “ Progressive ” policy. In the result, the Liberal or Progressive 
party were returned to power in the proportion of just three to one. 
There were, doubtless, other causes, which contributed to the results in 
each case, but still it is impossible to ignore the fact that the religious 
organizations are very influential at times of elections, and that the pul- 
pit is a splendid engine for raising enthusiasm. 


The cause of Christian reunion and of a more fraternal spirit among 
Christians of different sects continues to find many supporters, at least 
in the pulpit and the press, and some few practical results also are ap- 
parent, The Archdeacon of London and Dr. Joseph Parker have been 
exchanging compliments, but an exchange of pulpits, having been sug- 
gested, was found impossible. The ‘ Independent” newspaper, the 
semi-official organ of the Congregational churches, has suggested that at 
the coming general election campaign there should be no imputing of 
sordid or mean motives on either side when the question of the Estab- 
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lished Church and its political privileges is discussed. This fraternal 
suggestion has been generally approved, but apparently it will have very 
little practical effect. The editor of the “‘ Review of the Churches ” has 
already taken a “church-reunion party ” to Switzerland, when men of 
different sections of the church traveled, lived, and discussed things 
together, and he proposes during the coming summer to hold several 
church-reunion conferences at Grindelwald, at which men of different 
denominations will meet and join in discussions and devotions. These 
promise to be a great success ; but the cynical ask, “ Would the editor 
be as successful if he were to arrange parties to help in the work of 
an unsectarian mission, while they lived together for a few days in the 
East End slums of London, and to join there in a common religious 
ministry of the outcast?” 

On the other hand, there are signs that the genius of the churches is 
growing continually more liberal. There are not a few cases in which 
neighboring churches of different Nonconformist denominations now 
make it a practice to unite once a year, at least, in a service of common 
worship, or ministers periodically effect an interchange of pulpits. 
Again, the spirit of what is known as the “ Forward movement ” is spread- 
ing simultaneously in the Methodist, Independent, and Baptist bodies. 
Alike in home and foreign mission work, in efforts to strengthen the faith- 
ful and to reach those out of sympathy with any church, the “ forward ” 
policy means that more work must be accomplished and more money 
collected each succeeding year: progress is held necessary to healthy 
life. The “ forward movement” takes many forms: the London Mis- 
sionary and the Baptist Missionary societies are increasing the num- 
bers of their missionaries ; the conferences and unions of churches in- 
sist at once on more meetings for deepening spiritual life and more 
philanthropic energy ; in some places new and unusual efforts are being 
made to interest non-church-goers ; in Bradford, for example, the Free 
Churches have organized a systematic house-to-house canvass of the whole 
town, and give special invitations to those who attend no church to join 
in some religious worship: social and semi-political questions which affect 
the moral and religious condition of the people are much more than 
ever discussed in the pulpit and connected with the duties of Christians. 


The question of the observance of Sunday as a day of rest is always 
coming up again. At the recent County Council elections in London it 
was loudly objected to the “ Progressive ” policy that its supporters had 
allowed the public parks to be used for band music performances on 
Sundays. The objection does not appear to have prevented the Non- 
conformists from voting for the Progressive candidates. More impor- 
tant is the action of the Archbishop of Canterbury, who some few years 
ago spoke emphatically against the Sunday opening of museums and 
public galleries; he is now considered to have changed his views, for a 
few days ago he formally opened the annual picture exhibition in White- 
chapel (East London), which the clergyman of St. Jude’s organizes every 
Easter in the schools adjoining his church. The exhibition is kept open 
all Sunday, including even during the hours of divine service. The 
Archbishop’s action in opening the exhibition and his speech of unstinted 
praise of the institution have naturally been regarded as significant. 

Joseph King. 
HAMPSTEAD. 
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Romans Dissectep. A New Critical Analysis of the Epistle to the Romans. 
By E. D. McReatsHam. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This is the American edition of a book that has been published in 
England, and in Germany, where it bears the name of Carl Hesedamm. 
The anagram rather discloses than conceals the author’s name, Charles 
M. Mead. 

It is not in good taste for the party who is subjected to ridicule to 
venture a reply, or to attempt to stem the tide of laughter; but the 
laughter caused by this book has perhaps passed by, and it is time to ask 
what is the actual value of the work. Its claim upon the attention of 
serious students of the Bible rests upon something quite distinct from 
that quality which makes one laugh. If it is a reductio ad absurdum, it 
is a legitimate mode of argument. It is supposably such, and has been 
so called by a reviewer. In the presence of that claim for it we do 
nothing out of taste or impolitic in examining seriously what right the 
book has to the rank assigned it. 

By the use of certain methods an indivisible book, Romans, can be 
made to show clearer indications of divisibility than the Pentateuch ex- 
hibits when tested by the same methods. The method leading to an 
absurd result in the one case is thereby proven to be unreliable, and its 
results absurd in the other case. Such is the argument which the author 
would bring to bear, evidently expecting, as another professor expressed 
himself recently, to “ prick this bubble in a few minutes.” 

To be scientific, we should ask first if an indivisible book has been 
chosen. It was very unfortunate for the author that certain scholars 
made a serious attempt to prove for Romans a composite authorship at 
just about the same time that he was working on his jew d’esprit, and 
the whole scheme threatened to suffer shipwreck for this very simple but 
sufficient reason. The happy thought of an explanatory “ Postscript” 
saved the book to the public. However, we gladly grant the assumption 
of the Pauline authorship of Romans, for we heartily accept it. 

A second assumption made by the author, and for him by others, is 
that his methods are the same as those used by Old Testament scholars. 
Unless the principles of literary criticism are truthfully represented, the 
whole affair is valueless, save, of course, that it is a good joke. Perfectly 
conscious of the necessity of disarming criticism at this point, ‘“‘ McReals- 
ham” has shrewdly taken many expressions verbatim from the German 
critics ; in his very presumption he is careful to imitate the failings of 
one and another of those whom he is ridiculing. All this makes, to be 
sure, very interesting and amusing reading, but it conceals the weakness 
rather than exhibits the strength of his position. He selects various acci- 
dentals, and parades them as the essentials of literary criticism. He 
makes the personal traits of individual critics do duty as characteristics of 
the system which he is holding up to ridicule. 

Referring to Baur’s school he remarks: ‘ Every intelligent man knows 
that the inspiring animus of this criticism was the conviction that Chris- 
tianity must have been a gradual growth, fully accounted for by the his- 
torical forces at work at the beginning of our era; and that the notion 
of supernatural agency must be ruled out.” Grant the fairness of the 
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characterization of Baur’s school, it has no place at the foundation of this 
jeu d’esprit, unless it be also true of Old Testament criticism. It is 
simply untrue that a consistent literary critic must rule out of his consid- 
eration any notion of supernatural agency. He may do so, of course, 
but he need not upon pain of being called unscientific. ‘ McRealsham ” 
would make out that all critics are hostile to Christianity ; how far this 
is from being correct need not be demonstrated. Take a single illustra- 
tion. Astruc in his “ Avertissement ” says : — 

“The work was composed some time ago ; but I hesitated to publish, fearing 
that the pretended rationalists, who seek every possible prop, would be able 
to abuse it to diminish the authority of the Pentateuch. A well-informed 
man, and one very zealous for religion, to whom I communicated it has dissi- 
pated my scruples. He assures me . . . that in place of ever being prejudi- 
cial to religion, it would, on the contrary, be very advantageous to it, in that it 
would remove or clear up some difficulties that present themselves in reading 
this book (Genesis), and under the weight of which commentators have until 
now been almost crushed. . . . I protest in advance, in all sincerity, that if 
those who have the right to decide, and whose decisions I ought to respect, 
find. my conjectures either false or dangerous, I am ready to abandon them, 
or, better, I do now abandon them. Never will prejudice in favor of my own 
ideas prevail with me over love for truth and religion.”’ 

The author says, page 5: — 

“There are three assumptions, which we may regard as incontrovertible, 
lying at the foundation of all scientific criticism of the Bible. They are (1), 
that all important institutions are the result of a gradual growth ; (2) that no 
miracle has ever taken place, and that supernaturalism is a superstition ; (3) 
that all traditional opinions of a religious nature are to be assumed to be doubt- 
ful or false, except as they are confirmed by the general approval of critics.” 


This cannot be regarded as a candid statement of the critical position, 
such a statement as should be made by a fair-minded opponent. The 
first assumption is not to be denied, except as one reads between the lines 
here, and finds expressly stated a little later, that the author means that 
institutions are all growth and no beginning. To represent the second 
assumption as fundamental to scientific criticism of the Bible is untrue ; 
many critics have held it, but that it is an essential feature in the critical 
position is an absurdity. True it is that conservatives never tire of so 
representing criticism ; but why it is that I must deny that God ever 
worked a miracle, before I can consistently hold to the composite origin 
of the Pentateuch, involves a train of logic too abstruse for easy compre- 
hension. The third assumption is true in a certain sense; when the 
truth of a statement is to be tested, it is ridiculous to assume its truth. 
If there is to be any criticism of the Bible, any examination whatever of 
its statements, if the traditional view of it is to be weighed at all, then of 
course they must for the time be regarded as unproven. Thus far the 
statement is almost axiomatic; but if the author attributes to the critics 
an abnormal incredulity, it may be remarked that this fault is not one 
that attaches especially to literary critics of the Bible. 

With statements like these the preliminary chapter abounds. They 
vary from fairness, through exaggeration, to wholly unwarranted and 
gratuitous misrepresentations of the critical position. 

In the course of the argument itself, as developed, we find no greater 
degree of fairness. ‘Take this as an illustration : — 


“The Epistle is a composite work, written by at least four authors, each (or 
at least three) of them professing to be Paul.” 
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The point of this statement is of course (for the Old Testament 
method is to be followed) that the documents of the Pentateuch profess 
to be written by Moses, and that in spite of that claim the Pentateuch 
is partitioned. There is, as a fact, no claim in the Pentateuch that it was 
all written by Moses, and the critics do not assign away from Moses any 
passage that does claim to be by him. The implication made in the 
passage quoted will catch only those who do their thinking by proxy. 

If there is any one feature of “‘ McRealsham’s” method that is just the 
same as the Old Testament method, it is in dissecting on the basis of the 
use of divine names : — 


“ We use the signs G1 and G? for‘ the reason that in the sections belonging 
to the first (that is, these) two, there is almost no mention of Jesus Christ, but 
only of God, as the supreme authority, and the author of salvation. . . . The 
terms JC and CJ. are derived from the circumstance that in the sections be- 
longing to the former the Redeemer is called Jesus Christ, but in those be- 
longing to the latter, Christ Jesus.” 


It does not require an over-critical examination to discover that this 
is a very misleading paragraph. God and Christ Jesus are not in any 
sense interchangeable terms; Jahveh and Elohim are. God and Jesus 
Christ are not two names for the same person in the sense that Jahveh 
and Elohim are. If G uses “God,” it is because he talks about God ; 
if JC and CJ use “ Jesus Christ ” and “ Christ Jesus,” it is because they 
talk about Him. Let Professor Mead make the distinction if he will, 
but let no one think there is anything here parallel to the distinction be- 
tween J and E. In order to save the matter from too great absurdity 
the author cunningly introduces into the paragraph where he explains 
his nomenclature theological differences between the writers, which are, 
in fact, all that he can here predicate of the two pairs G' and G*, and 
JC and CJ. The difference is not in the name by which they call God, 
but in the person to whom they attribute salvation. In no sense can this 
be called the same method as that employed in Pentateuchal analysis. 

Not satisfied with the force of his jew d’esprit in itself, the author 
continually makes direct thrusts throughout the book. For example, 
page 25, after making a particularly absurd use of R to account for a 
phenomenon, he remarks : — 


“This, whether or not the true reason, is at all events a better one than can 
always be given for the numerous dislocations in the Pentateuch.’’ 


Again, page 38 : — 


“No one can object to this critical conjecture who has had occasion to see 
how often the same process has to be resorted to by Old Testament critics, in 
order to keep the several constituent parts distinct.” 


It may be that the writer had for the moment forgotten that in all 
matters involving textual criticism Old Testament scholars are in an 
entirely different situation from the New. Instances may be found, even 
in conservative commentaries, in which curious exegesis is necessarily 
resorted to from sheer inability to discover any logic or sense in the pas- 
sage as it stands. It is not peculiar to modern critical views of the Old 
Testament to invent unlikely hypotheses ; it is often a case of an unlikely 
one over against none at all, or a forced exegesis over against none at 
all.‘ McRealsham’s” sarcasm cuts deeper than through criticism ; it 
reaches the conditions of the Old Testament text and the poverty of 
critical helps to the study of the Old Testament. Could we find a man- 
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uscript running back to within two hundred years of the autographs, it 
would change the problem entirely. The absurdity of an R for Romans 
does not argue the absurdity of an R for the Pentateuch. In perfect 
candor, the author should have recognized this condition of things and 
not have attempted to heap ridicule upon an attempt that confessedly is 
made under great disadvantages. 

The linguistic argument is also misleading. The author makes a table 
like that presented by Professor Harper in “ Hebraica” of October, 1888, 
to illustrate the vocabulary of his four writers, then proceeds : — 

“If linguistic phenomena brought out by Professor Harper indicate differ- 
ence of authorship in Genesis i.-xii. 5, @ fortiori does the result of our analysis 
indicate the fourfold authorship of the Epistle to the Romans.” 


The & fortiori character of the argument is not very decided, but there 
is a slight balance in favor of “ Romans Dissected.” But why does the 
author fail to quote, or otherwise refer to, a remark of Professor Harper 
on the same page with part of the table mentioned; it should at least 
have been refuted : — 


“In the consideration of this point it must be remembered that we are 
not dealing with a modern language, not even with an ancient language like 
Latin or Greek, but with a language remarkable for its inflexibility. When 
it is appreciated that writings acknowledged to be a thousand years apart pre- 
sent few more differences than are sometimes found in the work of one man in 
our times, these peculiarities, insignificant as they appear, are nevertheless 
very noteworthy.” 


The pertinence of this remark is illustrated by “ McRealsham’s” own 
figures ; the vocabulary of Romans embraces 928 words (excluding parti- 
cles), while that of Genesis i.xii. 5, a passage of about the same length, 
has only 485 words. The significance, then, of different but synonymous 
words in the different writers of Genesis i.—xii. is twice as great as in 
Romans. 

It is difficult to comprehend how any one could think it worth his 
while to pen such an argument as this : — 

‘In some respects our analysis may be pronounced even more thoroughly 
grounded than that of the Pentateuch. . . . The distinctions between the doc- 
trines of the different writers of the Pentateuch are by no means so important, 
and are not always clearly made out at all.” 


This he will illustrate by contrasting the Flood story with Romans ! — 


“ Bat otherwise (than in the number of the animals) there is no clearly 
defined difference between P and J in their representation of facts, or their 
conception of God.” 


Has he forgotten the duration of the Flood, or the source of the waters, 
or the sacrifice afterward? As to the “ conception of God,” which is “ not 
so decided as in Romans,” who expects the story of the Flood to be as 
full of it as Romans? If two distinct conceptions of God are essential 
to dual authorship, what would he say of those passages, not rare or far 
between, where there is absolutely no conception whatever of God? Ac- 
cording to him, these should not have any author! If ‘“ McRealsham ” 
can use this as an argument for the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, he 
is welcome to it. 

Then follows a digression ; that is what the author calls it, and he 
should know what it is. It suggests a modification of the current view 
of the Old Testament. It is fantastic in the extreme. It warps facts, 
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alleges facts utterly without method or reason, and is altogether too wild 
. to be examined. 

Lastly he introduces his “ historical argument.” The result of the 
whole dissection is that he finds a difference of fifty years between the 
first and the fourth writer of Romans. Be it candidly asked if “the 
very same methods” could lead to a result like that. Five hundred 
years is the interval assigned by criticism for the composition of the 
Pentateuch, and “the very same methods” employed upon Romans 
give us an interval of fifty years! J and E are put by critics between 
900 and 750 B. c., and it is acknowledged that the criteria available are 
not sufficient to determine beyond a doubt the question of priority, or 
more exactly the date of either. Yet we are asked to believe that the 
“very same method ” applied to Romans will enable critics to assign 
dates to four documents within a range of fifty years! 

It is with a feeling of dissatisfaction with the whole matter that we 
come to the close of our hasty examination. Professor Mead is a strong 
writer, a clear thinker, and a good scholar of acknowledged ability. He 
has added nothing to his reputation by the present venture ; how much 
it will aid the cause which he wishes to maintain is yet to be seen. 

Owen H. Gates. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THe ELEMENTS oF Etuics. An Introduction to Moral Philosophy. By J. 
H. Murrgeap. 12mo, pp. 235. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1892. 


This little volume is one of the “ University Extension Series,” and is 
a little heavier in style and matter than that object would lead us to 
expect. But it is not to be especially criticised on that account, since it 
is couched in a much more effective language than is usual in the school 
of philosophic writers from which the author evidently proceeds. We 
have only to read Mr. Muirhead’s theory of the end of conduct to see 
that he is a disciple of T. H. Green, and to learn this fact dispenses with 
the necessity of criticising him. Whatever merits or faults Green had 
must be charged to Mr. Muirhead, except the one matter of style, which 
is much superior to that of Green. 

Book I. treats of Ethics as a science, and there are some admirable 
remarks upon the difference between it and other sciences in regard to 
object and method. Book II. discusses moral judgment, and is the 
usual analysis of the elements of moral conduct. Book III. states and 
criticises the various theories of the ultimate end of conduct, the author 
adopting “ self-realization” as a conception preferable to pleasure for 
the position of the highest good. The criticism of evolutionistic theories 
is quite strong, but only to modify them. Book IV. does not have a very 
clear title, — it is, “The End as Good,” — but approximates a discussion 
of the various standards of moral action which the present condition of 
things renders necessary. Book V. takes up those standards, and shows 
how they are both the result of past moral progress and the promise of 
farther progress in the future. We can give no adequate conception of 
the treatment in the space at our command. It will be sufficient, there- 
fore, if we commend the volume to all who wish to obtain a just concep- 
tion of the state of present ethical speculation. 

J. H. Hyslop. 
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RELATION DES Missions ScrENTIFIQUES DE MM. H. Hyvernar er P. 
MULLER-SIMONIS (1888-1889). Du Caucase au Golfe persique, a travers 
L’Arménie, le Kurdistan et la Mésopotamie, par P. MULLeR-Sronis : 
suivie de Notices sur la Géographie et 1’Histoire ancienne de |’Arménie et 
les Inscriptions cunéiformes du Bassin de Van, par H. HyvERNAT. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Université Catholique d’Amérique. 1892. $9.00, unbound. 
This work is one of the most valuable of recent contributions to our 

knowledge of the Orient. It is the report of a scientific exploration of 
the Caucasus, Persia, Armenia, Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia made under 
the auspices of the French government, and the authors have brought to 
their task the somewhat unusual qualifications of a profound special learn- 
ing united with a complete familiarity with the literature of their subject. 
Being already familiar with the principal languages of the countries which 
they traversed, they have been able to make a careful study of their ex- 
isting social and political conditions as well as of their archeology and 
ethnography. Those who are interested in the study of that Eastern 
problem which has so long been a thorn in the sides of the European 
powers, and which some day they will be compelled to decide once for 
all, will find here abundant materials for an accurate judgment upon the 
existing state of affairs in southern Russia, Persia, and the Turkish Em- 
pire. The seventh chapter, on “The Russians in Trans-Caucasus,” is 
particularly valuable to the student of statecraft, on account of its intelli- 
gent comparison of the administrative methods of England and Russia, 
as exemplified in the Caucasus and the Indian Empire. 

It is a noteworthy fact that, though both of the explorers were of 
the Catholic religion, they had many and pleasant relations with the 
Episcopalian missionaries from England and the Presbyterians from the 
United States, and give a considerable space in their volume to statistics 
and descriptions of these as well as of the Catholic missions, discussing 
the methods, history, and results of their missionary activities with a 
frankness and impartiality as rare as it is commendable. They pay 
special attention to an account of the famous American Presbyterian 
mission at Urumiah, established by the lamented Dr. Perkins. 

Unquestionably the most valuable work accomplished by the two ex- 
plorers was Dr. Hyvernat’s location of the cuneiform inscriptions of 
Armenia. 

Much interest has been taken in these inscriptions by Oriental schol- 
ars, as they will surely throw much light on the history of that most won- 
derful country which is held by many to have been the point of disper- 
sion of the Noachian stock, or even the cradle of the whole human race, 
and which is at any rate intimately connected with the Biblical lands of 
Assyria and Chaldea. Unlike the Mesopotamian monuments, those of 
Armenia are scattered over an extensive range of territory, in a moun- 
tainous country, which, being covered with snow in winter, and infested 
in summer with plundering Kurds, is visited only at long intervals by 
some unusually venturesome traveler. Comparatively little, therefore, 
is known of the archeological remains which abound especially in the 
region of Van. The first intimation of their existence to Western schol- 
ars occurred at the beginning of the present century, when they were 
discovered by Schulz, a young German who, after studying at Paris, had 
been intrusted by the French government with a scientific mission. He 
found about forty monuments, which were not seen again by any compe- 
tent European explorer until about thirty years later, when Sir Henry 
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Layard visited Van and took copies of the same inscriptions and a very 
few additional ones. Later on, Hormuzd-Rassam, an Oriental in the ser- 
vice of the trustees of the British Museum, took squeezes of some of the 
same inscriptions, and discovered a few more. 

But so inaccurate and contradictory were the topographical indications 
and orthography of these explorers that the combined results of their 
labors and those of other travelers of less note was eminently unsatisfac- 
tory; and Dr. Hyvernat has found it necessary to go carefully over the 
whole ground and verify in all cases the location and nomenclature. In 
spite of all difficulties, he has not only succeeded in doing this, but also in 
adding twenty-six new monuments to the list of those heretofore known 
to European scholarship, and all are carefully located on an annotated 
chart accompanying the present volume. Thus he has cleared the way 
for future investigators, who need only go on to new discoveries. 

A feature not to be overlooked in the volume before us is the full 
bibliography of the subjects treated, in which we are glad to notice the 
works of Perkins and other Protestant missionaries. 

Rev. Dr. Hyvernat, who enjoys a European reputation as an Assyri- 
ologist, Egyptologist, and especially as a Coptic scholar, is now pro- 
fessor of Oriental Archeology in the Catholic University of America at 
Washington. His co-laborer, Dr. Miiller-Simonds, is an Alsatian priest, 
nobleman, and savant. 

The book is from a typographical point of view worthy of its authors 
and its contents. It has been printed in Strasburg with the utmost ele- 
gance and accuracy known to the printer’s art, and is copiously illustrated 
with photogravures and maps. Most of the illustrations are from photo- 
graphs taken by the explorers on the spot, and have been executed at 
Munich. We understand that the edition is very small, and only one 
hundred copies have been placed on the American market. 

Merwin-Marie Snell. 

Tue CatTHoLic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, 

WasurnetTon, D.C. 


EDUCATION AND THE HIGHER LiFe. By J. L. SpAtpinG, Bishop of Peoria. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1891. 

Tuts appeal to the general reading public of America is unique in its 
way. Itis not often that a Roman Catholic bishop gives to the world 
through a secular firm his thoughts on education and religion. This re- 
markable book is composed of lectures given to young men about to grad- 
uate from college, and an address at the laying of the corner-stone (or 
the consecration of an edifice) of the Catholic University at Washington. 

The mind of the author deals chiefly with ideals through poetic insight 
into truth, rather than through the logical faculty. Synthesis predomi- 
nates analysis and gives a completer and therefore a truer view. Every 
page sparkles with gems of thought set in artistic expression, and the 
whole is quotable to an extraordinary degree. 

‘‘ The criticism of the age which gives a better understanding of its needs is 
good ; all else is baneful.” 

‘“ Natural endowments are not equal ; but the chief cause of inequality lies 
in the unequal efforts which men make to develop their endowments.” 

“ A Christian of all men is without excuse for being fretful and sour, for 


une and acting as though this were a devil’s world and not the eternal 
od’s.” 
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‘**Of a hundred college boys, twenty-five will be ruined by dissipation, by 
sensual indulgence ; twenty-five others will be wrecked by unhappy marriages, 
foolish financial schemes, dishonesty, and indolence ; of the remaining fifty, 
say forty will manage to get on without loss of respectability, while ten will 
win a sort of notoriety by getting rich or elected to office. Of the hundred, 
will one become a saint, a philosopher, a poet, a statesman, or even a man of 
superior ability in natural knowledge or literature ? 

“ And if those who receive the best nurture and care remain on the low plains 
of a hardly more than animal existence, what hope is there that the multitude 
shall rise to nobler ways of living ?” 

“Religion dispels more mystery than it involves.” 

“ Minds are not separated by time and space, but by quality of thought.” 

“In the highest kind of man, Americans are not rich.” 

“Is the material progress of the nineteenth century a cradle or a grave ? 
The answer is no affair of votes and majorities. What the best minds and the 
most energetic characters believe and teach and put in practice the millions will 
come to accept. 

“ And here we touch the core of the problem which Americans have to solve. 
No other people has such numbers who are ready to thrust themselves forward 
as leaders, no other has so few who are really able to lead. Nowhere else is 
it so difficult to lead, for nowhere else does force rule so little. We need [ror 
leaders] men of wide culture joined to earnestness and Christian faith. e 
need scholars who are saints and saints who are scholars. 

‘*Let us know the right moment, and let us know that it comes alone for 
those who are prepared.” 


Such are a few thoughts taken at random from these weighty pages. 
Of the lighter kinds of excellence. grace in expression, acquaintance with 
the whole range of best literature, ancient and modern, devotion to 
Nature, and passionate admiration of the beautiful, space does not permit 
illustrations. 

Not until the last chapter is reached is there any diversion from 
universal truth to the particular limits of the Roman Church. Not ob- 
truded, the author’s religious affiliations are not concealed. He recog- 
nizes the evils and failures of the history of the Roman Catholic Church 
as the evils and failures of the age and of the environment of the past, 
and deftly adjusts himself to the new hope of the future. He is thor- 
oughly American in sympathy, pessimistic and optimistic by turns, but 
genuine, devout, high-minded, faithful, hopeful, and loving, and his book 
is eminently worth reading both for what it says and for its silent sug- 
gestiveness. 

M. B. Norton. 

SHOREHAM, VT. 


POVERTY, ITs GENESIS AND Exopus. By JoHN,GEORGE GODARD. 8vo, pp. 
160. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 


This is decidedly one of the most interesting and most valuable of all 
the volumes that have appeared in the Social Science Series. Many 
of the previous volumes were undoubtedly collections of essays or hastily 
written books that could not easily find publication elsewhere. But 
the present one has decided merit of another kind. It of course 
deals with the subject very briefly, but it is in many respects the better 
for that fact. The book is only a bare outline, a concise statement of 
the causes and remedies of poverty. Neither of these aspects is ade- 
VOL. XVI. — NO. 101. 35 
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quately presented, but it was no part of the author’s purpose to discuss 
them at length, and we have just sufficient to ascertain his point of view, 
and to fill in with the matter of our own reading and thinking, The 
chief merit of the volume, in our estimation, is the suggestive classifica- 
tion of forces at work in producing the present state of affairs, and 
which are to be considered in the remedy. The scheme of agencies to 
be used in modifying the existing condition of things is as suggestive as 
it is comprehensive, and, whether approved or not, affords an admirable 
basis of discussion either for a theoretical and ideal or a practical view 
of the problem. 

In presenting the causes of poverty, the author classifies them all under 
the three heads, insufficient production of necessaries; waste, individ- 
ual, industrial, and national; and unequal distribution. He is careful to 
observe that any one of them might produce the effect, but that they 
most likely codperate. This is a very convenient way of indicating that 
the remedy cannot be a simple one, but that it must overcome all of these 
influences at the same time, if it expects to be successful. The discussion 
of remedies is by far the longest part of the volume. We cannot stop 
to con it in detail. The résumé will give some conception of the topics 
treated in the solution proposed for the problem. These are the author’s 
words : — 

“ Democratic Socialism, or the ownership by the community of the instru- 
ments of production and the organization of labor by representative bodies, so 
as to bring about increased productivity, a minimizing of waste, and an equita- 
ble distribution, — this, combined with the loftier conception of ethics involved 
in the process, is the culminating stage of the present evolution of industrial 
society. And our practical programme for to-day comprises the extension of 
the suffrage and other electoral reforms ; the further development of the na- 
tional education movement ; a wider dissemination of the truths of economies ; 
a diminution in the consumption of luxuries, and especially of alcoholic bever- 
ages ; a judicious control of population; an eight hours’ labor day ; an in- 
creased and cumulative taxation of land values ; a differentiated and graduated 
income tax ; an equalization and graduation of the death duties ; a radical 
reform of the poor-law system ; the increased acquisition of land and capital 
by the state and municipalities ; and the gradual extension of industrial col- 
lectivism.” 


This is a rather large programme, but it adequately represents the 
magnitude of the problem. It is adapted to England, of course, but 
with slight modifications might be advocated in this country. It is social- 
istic, as is apparent, but the author is careful to repudiate all socialism 
which does not come about gradually and by evolution. He recognizes 
the necessity of ethical regeneration in man, but we are sure that he does 
not emphasize this factor as it deserves. We are convinced that this is 
the first and last thing to be done in the case, All other “ reforms” 
may be accomplished, and unless this one is attained they will avail no- 
thing. The author has too much faith in economic and political ma- 
chinery. The problem is at bottom a moral one, and no other final 
solution of it need be considered. Nevertheless we regard the volume 
as a very instructive one, as enabling us to see the complexity of the 
problem. 

J. H. Hyslop. 
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Savonarota. His Lire anp Times. By Wixxiram Crark, M. A., LL. D., 
Professor of Philosophy in Trinity College, Toronto. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 


In the year 1452, while the curtain was falling in Constantinople on 
the exit of the Roman Empire from the world, there lay in the arms of 
a noble mother, in the ancient and brilliant city of Ferrara, a new-born 
babe, whose soul was the link between the old civilization and the new. 
The link, because in that soul reverence for the type of Christianity 
which for centuries had dominated the world was never to falter. And 
also the link, because in that soul reverence for the Church, her dogmas, 
her polity, her modes of worship, was to come face to face with the 
written Word. In contact with the vital Word, that soul was the centre 
of a deathless conflict with “ the letter that killeth.” 

Another city of northeastern Italy, Padua, was the ancestral home of 
this family, where now the Porta Savonarola is their memorial. Michael 
Savonarola, eminent as a physician and a man of letters, was invited 
by the house of Este to adorn by his presence their court at Ferrara, a 
court scarcely less brilliant in art and learning than that of the Medici 
in Florence. 

So it came to pass that Jerome, born of the union of the second son of 
Michael Savonarola with Elena of Mantua, opened his eyes to the light 
in Ferrara. Of Jerome’s father we know little, but his mother was a 
woman of lofty purpose and indomitable fortitude, yet tender withal, and 
devoted to the son who had inherited so much of her spirit. The boy 
grew up, grave, thoughtful, reticent, shrinking from the gayeties of the 
court, but given to study and religious meditation. Under the careful 
tuition of his eminent grandfather he early proved an apt scholar. As 
he grew older, the sorrows and sins of the world sank into his heart, and 
wrought there such compassion for the one and such condemnation for 
the other that he secretly resolved to take refuge in an ascetic life. One 
evening he seized his harp and poured forth the inarticulate struggle of 
his soul in strains that needed no interpretation to the sympathetic heart 
of his mother. ‘My son,” she exclaimed, “surely this is a parting 
dirge!” He made no reply, but soon secretly left home, and at the age 
of twenty-two was sitting in a monastic cell, whence he wrote to his 
father and his family the farewells he could not speak. 

But, alas! the conventual life itself needed reform. The gentle, pure, 
and lofty soul of Savonarola was bowed to the dust. He sought comfort in 
prayer, in the most menial duties and the greatest hardships, above all, 
in studying the Word of God. Greek learning and philosophy had 
possessed charms for the young scholar, but here he found a purer foun- 
tain of knowledge. Soon the monastic authorities appointed the gifted, 
learned, and devout young monk to the work of preaching. In this at 
first he seemed to fail. The graces of style and utterance, much culti- 
vated by the popular preachers of the day, were by him neglected while 
his soul was absorbed by study and vigils. Still, he was pressed by his 
superiors into the work of preaching, and at length the fervor of his 
soul burned through his words and lighted a flame in the hearis of 
those who heard. At thirty Savonarola was a great preacher of right- 
eousness and faith. 

At Florence the Pazzi, a family but little inferior to the Medici, were 
in deadly feud with the latter, and had brought about the assassination of 
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the younger member of the ruling house. Lorenzo de’ Medici was still 
in power, but weakened and watchful. 

Brother Savonarola would have continued his search for peace and 
liberty in his convent at Bologna, but God had ordered otherwise. Fer- 
rara and Venice were in deadly conflict, which so endangered the monks 
of Bologna that the brethren were sent away for safety. So it was that 
Brother Savonarola was directed by his superior to betake himself to the 
Convent of St. Mark in Florence. 

The times moulded the man; the man was brought forth by Provi- 
dence for the time. Already there was another man-child of destiny in 
the world. In this very year another mighty babe was laid in his 
mother’s arms. It was in the old German town of Eisleben, and he was 
Martin, the son of Hans Luther, whose work God was getting ready for 
him in Germany, when Savonarola’s work should have been done in Italy. 

Not more a preacher than a true seer was Savonarola. If in his long 
vigils and fasts the flame of devotion consumed the dross and brightened 
the gold of his character, it may have dimmed sometimes his judgment 
through physical weakness and human imperfection. He saw visions and 
dreamed dreams, and thought he had the gift of prophecy. Who shall 
say that he had not? He at least foretold many events which came to 
pass. A prophet of the living God, denouncing in burning words the 
sins of nations and of individuals, and foretelling the wrath of God on 
all that work iniquity, he surely was. He encouraged the belief of others 
in his prophetic gifts, and doubtless truly thought he was commissioned 
to announce special judgments, but on this point he wavered in the later 
times, when the furnace of trial grew seven times heated around him. 

The story of how this preacher of righteousness and prophet of doom 
came to be, not by his own ambition, but by the stress of the times, by the 
call of his fellow-citizens, and by the regal right of his intellectual and 
moral powers, the real ruler of Florence and the arbiter of its destiny ; 
of his undimmed humility and spotless purity ; of his ceaseless denuncia- 
tion of sin, and announcement of its approaching punishment ; of the 
deadly enmity of that serpent on whose head he fain would set his heel ; 
of the strange revulsion and desertion of the populace that had hung 
on his lips and obeyed his slightest command; of his gentle and yet 
uncompromising attitude in the face of martyrdom in behalf of all that 
he had ever preached save his gift of prophecy ; of the cruel torture in- 
flicted by his enemies, and the chariot of fire in which his soul at last 
ascended to heaven from the market-place in Florence ; — this story can 
never grow old in a world, nay, in a universe where love and sacrifice 
are the central forces. 

This matchless human story has been told many times, but has been 
latest told so simply that all may read it. Though Professor Clark’s 
“ Life” can make no boast of originality in view, profundity in analysis, 
skill in historical grouping, or even brilliancy in rhetorical statement, it 
bears the evidence of much study, and familiarity with the best that has 
been written on the subject in English, German, French, and Italian. 
Especial obligation is acknowledged to the more voluminous and excellent 
work of Villari, and some light is thrown on the canvas from newly 
discovered manuscripts. 

One of the most profound and brilliant scholars of the French Sorbonne 
has not deemed the part which Savonarola played in the closing decade 
of the fifteenth century too well known to preclude its being the theme 
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of some of the most fascinating lectures in Paris in this closing decade 
of the nineteenth century. More than one American has listened en- 
tranced during the past winter to the lectures of Professor Emile Geb- 
hart at the Sorbonne on the subject which this popular * Life” aims to 
bring home to the hearts of those who only stay at home and read. 

The many who have been fascinated by George Eliot’s portrait of 
Savonarola in * Romola” will find the original in Professor Clark’s 
biography in some respects more satisfactory than in that picture. No 
page is dull, but the volume grows in interest which becomes absorbing 
toward the pathetic end. 

i M. B. Norton. 
{ SHorEHAM, Vr. 


Mark Hopkins. By FRANKLIN CarTER, President of Williams College. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 375. $1.25. 


This volume is one of a series of uniform biographies, issued by the 
same publishers, entitled American Religious Leaders. It has a chro- 
nological table of the events of Dr. Hopkins’s life (in which, however, 
we note the omission of his ordination, September 15, 1836) ; a list of 
his published writings, including, so far as ascertained, his addresses, 
sermons, and magazine articles; also a very full index. It lacks his 
portrait, which we hope the next edition will contain. 

The rare excellence of Dr. Hopkins’s writings naturally leads us to 
desire that his biography should come up to his own literary standard. 
His greatness, as a man and as a teacher, naturally leads us to desire an 
adequate delineation of his personal qualities and character. But only 
an extraordinary artist in personal portraiture could make such a de- 
lineation of him as would be regarded altogether satisfactory. As a 
biography this volume ranks well with the others so far published in the 
same series. It will be welcomed by all who knew Dr. Hopkins person- 
ally, and specially by his pupils, who will gladly connect their recollece 
tions of his instruction with this record of his whole life. It will recall 
the strong impressions of those who heard his preaching and addresses. 
It will add to the interest of those who study his books. As an adjunct 
to his writings, it will help to continue his influence. 

The long life of Dr. Hopkins was very remarkable for its unity. His 
heritage, environment, native qualities, education, and calling, as well as 
his ruling purpose, united to make it all consistent and effective. For 
fifty-nine years he taught in Williams College ; for thirty-six he was its 
president. All his other work, for education, religion, and foreign mis- 
sions, as well as his writings, sprang naturally out of his teaching in the 
college. The simple records of this long period of eminent service, in 
which self-forgetting sacrifice and continual hard work are as evident as 
extraordinary abilities, are very impressive. 

President Carter’s estimate of Dr. Hopkins’s writing is candid and 
discriminating. The intellectual history of these writings will be to 
students of philosophy one of the most interesting parts of the memoir. 
In his Lectures on the Evidences, the self-evidencing light of Chris- 
tianity shines out with great clearness and beauty. The arguments 
which he developed may need to be shaped anew according to the 
special wants of each generation, but some of these lectures are not likely 
to be superseded by anything better of their kind. His Baccalaureate 
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Sermons are recognized as pulpit masterpieces. For depth and clear- 
ness of thought, for strength and beauty, for spiritual insight and 
Christian feeling, for the noblest motive and practical adaptation, all so 
perfectly united that no element of the best preaching seems scant, these 
sermons have very rarely been equaled. Yet every one of these dis- 
courses is a true representation of the preacher himself. 

The books in which Dr. Hopkins contributed most to science, and 
which will be most used and longest continue his influence, are his “ Lec- 
tures on Moral Science” and his “ Law of Love.” These contain, 
besides his ethical system, the leading features of his philosophy and the- 
ology. They exhibit very clearly the working of his mind, which in its 
processes of study and of teaching was always luminous. Dr. Hopkins 
recognized mystery ; he was reverent before the great subjects which it 
envelops. He sometimes avoided what he regarded as so abtruse as to be 
unprofitable, but he never tolerated obscurity or confusion. Wherever his 
mind went it always walked with firm steps and carried clear light. All 
Christian doctrine, as Dr. Hopkins viewed it, is preéminently reasonable. 
In his work on the Evidences, and in all his teaching and preaching, it was 
his constant aim to demonstrate the entire reasonableness of Christianity. 
He recognized no faith as Christian which would contradict or transcend 
or supplement the highest of our intellectual powers. 

This memoir fully recognizes Dr. Hopkins’s eminence as a teacher, but 
gives no explanation of it. We do not think the explanation is diffi- 
cult. It is not found in genius. We never heard Dr. Hopkins called a 
genius ; we doubt whether any of his pupils ever thought of him as a 
genius. It certainly is not found in any technical skill, for there was not 
a trace of technique in his teaching. Other teachers, with as much in- 
tellectual ability, with equal industry, tact, and good sense, and more 
learning, have awakened no such interest and produced in their pupils no 
such formative effects. The difference is no secret. It can be indicated 
in the single word — personality. The personality of every pupil was 
paramount in Dr. Hopkins’s attention. He valued his pupil; not merely 
rating him, as teachers so commonly do, according to his talents or attain- 
ments or industry, but having the Christian estimate of every man’s 
spiritual worth. The weakest or dullest pupil in the class was no excep- 
tion; Dr. Hopkins respected his manhood. This feeling was never ex- 
hibited in the least ; it was so real and so natural in Dr. Hopkins that 
none noticed it, but all felt it ; and this was the motive of his teaching. 
Accordingly he taught his subject, whatever it was, directly in the inter- 
est of his pupil; his aim being not the most knowledge of the subject, 
but the best exercise of his pupil’s powers. Hence, to all the interest 
the pupil had in finding truth was added the greater interest, his own 
self-disclosure. Dr. Hopkins also fully engaged in his teaching his own 
personality. His pupils had not merely his knowledge and skill, but his 
whole personality, directly engaged with their own. He gave them rela- 
tively little learned from other men, but he gave them the whole of him- 
self. He used text-books and recitation, but nothing separated him from 
his pupils. He taught them to think, because he entered into the condi- 
tions of their minds and then engaged them in his own thinking. He 
made a profound impression upon their characters because he himself 
connected, and so led his pupils to connect, all truths with the highest 
ends of human endeavor. There is an impression that Dr. Hopkins’s 
method of teaching is exceptional. It need not be, it certainly ought not 
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to be. ‘Teachers of arts may teach in other ways, but all true teachers 
of souls should teach essentially in this way. Excellence of the same 
kind is attainable by many; excellence to the same degree will be at- 
tained only by those of rarely endowed personality. 

Two chapters of this memoir narrate the connection of Dr. Hopkins 
with the American Board, of which he was president for thirty years. 
We commend them to the attention of all friends of the Board, and 
specially the chapter on the Crisis at the Meeting in Des Moines, the last 
at which he presided. At that meeting Hon. Alpheus Hardy, who had 
been for twenty-nine years a member of the Prudential Committee and 
for many years its chairman, declined to serve longer; not becavse he 
was “ disheartened,” but because he would not consent to the rejection 
of well-qualified missionary candidates merely because they entertained 
a hope, or even a personal belief, that heathen, who never heard of Christ 
in this life, might possibly have the offer of his grace in the next ; because 
he was opposed to the action initiated at that meeting, by which the 
Board undertook to decide on questions of doctrine, and so involved itself 
in theological controversy ; and because he knew that after that action 
his service on the committee would be rendered not only peculiarly em- 
barrassing, but practically useless. ‘“ With Mr. Hardy Dr. Hopkins had 
a warm sympathy. Without any particular interest in the theory, he 
felt that the discouragement of such young men was sure to have wide- 
spread and disastrous consequences. ‘The action of the Prudential Com- 
mittee in rejecting young men, and the whole tendency of the Board to 
constitute itself a theological court to test the soundness of candidates on 
the most obscure questions of doctrine, Dr. Hopkins fully disapproved. 
His whole soul condemned the introduction of partisanship into the activi- 
ties of the Board, and his mind eagerly sought for a solution of the difficul- 
ties that should enable all shades of belief to work together in harmony 
for the conversion of the world.” He clearly saw that the missions of 
Congregationalists abroad must be conducted on the same common doc- 
trinal basis as their church work and missions at home, and that this 
basis is practically determined by the practice of the denomination ex- 
pressed in its ecclesiastical councils. It is now clear that if his judg- 
ment had been followed, the controversy which has continued in various 
forms ever since the great mistake at Des Moines, and the rejection of 
choice missionary candidates, the repression of missionary enthusiasm, 
the loss and damage to missionary work, and the dissatisfaction with the 
administration of the Board, which still continue, would have been 
avoided. And it is becoming more and more evident that if Congrega- 
tionalists are to be heartily united in the support of the Board, the Board 
must come to represent the denomination, in its membership, its catholi- 
city, and its administration. The addresses of Dr. Hopkins at the meet- 
ings of the Board, and specially at the last one in his life, are still very 
timely and profitable. 

W. E. Merriman. 
Boston, Mass. 
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